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I. 


THE STORY COMMENCED BY MICHAEL STUMP, 


I aM a rag and bone collector. I began life on a door-step, or, 
at least, nobody knows anything about me before that, and I did 
not know anything about myself till a good while afterwards. I 
was taken to the workhouse, and the name of Michael was given 
to me because [ was found on Michaelmas Day; they told me 
that Stump was a fancy name, but I never found out who it was 
that fancied it. 

I see a newspaper once a week now, and sometimes I read 
shocking accounts of cruelty to children and paupers in the work- 
houses; but I don’t remember that anything much in the way of 
cruelty was practised on us, or if it was, it was all for our good, 
the workhouse people being religious, especially the master and 
mistress, and anxious to do their duty by us. We were taught to 
read and write, and were really taken pains with; the girls were 
taught to sew ; and as for the catechism, it was hammered into my 
head, backwards and forwards, till I didn’t know whether I 
had renounced the world, the flesh, and the other party, or whether 
the world, the flesh, and the other party had renounced me. 
There was not much of me to renounce at that time, but small as 
I was, I contained sin and wickedness enough to damn the world, 
my instructors said, enough to bring down wrath from heaven, 
and cause a deluge over again, as sin did once before; and I 
tmember thinking that it would be a fine thing to float night 
away in a washing-tub over the top of the workhouse to some 
nicer place, and to be let down gently on the top of a hill as 
Noah was. I told several lies and stole a piece of cheese, but my 
as had no effect upon the weather, and so it was not worth while 
go on with them. 
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I don’t remember finding any fault with the diet, except that 
there was not enough of it; but, at all events, it kept us alive and 
in moderate health, and the master and mistress always said that 
it was wrong to pamper the flesh. They couldn’t have done it to 
me, even if it had been right, for I had no flesh to speak of on 
my bones. They did not give their own children many more 
indulgences than they gave us, and of the two I think their own 
children got rather more punishments than we did, and as to the 
lectures on religion, we all shared and shared alike. I got to be 
very well instructed, for they always asked just the same questions, 
and I could have answered them in my sleep; but all I really knew 
was, that I was a shocking sinner, and ought to be in some ve 
unpleasant place underground, but was spared to see if I would 
try to be better, and to deny myself everything I liked, and to 
grow into something quite different from a sinful little boy with 
ideas of hoops and marbles. 

I was ten years old when they found a situation for me, and 
sent me out into the world with a new suit of clothes and a 
cheap bible; and the situation they found for me was with a 
master chimney-sweep. It was before machines were invented, 
and it was such a hard, cruel life, that I don’t think anything can 
be much worse, either in this world or in the next. You ma 
fancy that it’s very bad to be always black and sooty, but that is 
rather comfortable than not, especially in winter, for then the soot 
keeps you warm, and helps you to forget that your clothes are 
torn and ragged; but oh! shall I ever forget the horror of being 
forced into a great black tunnel of a chimney, afraid to go back, 
or to go on, or to stop where I was? It used to seem as if it 
never would be over, as if I must certainly die before I struggled 
up into the daylight; once I believe I was near dying, for my 
breath and hearing failed me, but of the two I was rather more 
afraid of my master than I was of the great black, heated 
chimneys that he drove me into, so I tried to bear it, till all at 
once a feeling took hold of me that it could not be borne any 
longer, and then I ran away. 

This feeling had come upon me quite suddenly, and not ata 
time when I had been more ill-used than usual; I just knew that 
I had borne as much as I could bear, and that I must die or run 
away; I could not die, and so I ran away. I don’t know whether 
any search was made for me; very likely not, for there is always 8 
good supply of parish boys to be had, and they are hardly worth 
the trouble of looking after. It was summer, and I lived in the 
fields and lanes for two days and part of another, begging scraps 
of food from the haymakers, for money would have been of no use 
" me, as I dared not go into a village or ask for anything at 4 
shop. 
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On the third day I was peeping through a hedge to watch any- 


body who might be passing in the lane, when I saw a pony and 
cart coming along, very slowly, for the cart was loaded, and 
a queer old man was walking by the side of it. The queerest 
old man I had ever seen. He looked to me about seventy years 
of age, though I suppose he could not really be so much; he was 
very short and broad, and had a hump upon his back, and his face 
was so rough and rugged that it put me in mind of a walnut-shell. 
I was hungry, and the cart looked as if there might be something 
to eat in it, and I crept through a hole in the hedge and asked the 
old man for food, if he had any. He stopped the cart to speak to 
me, and I told him that I had run away from a cruel master and 
from the chimney-sweeping business, and showed him my knees 
and elbows, all skinned and raw with rubbing against the brick- 
work of chimneys. He did not seem to pity me much, but said I 
should have stayed with my master, and have got my living any 
way I could. However, he told me I might get into the cart and 
cover myself from sight with some of the rags in it, as he had a 
good way further to go, and he would take me quite out of that 
neighbourhood, and would find some odd jobs for me to do in the 
course of the day. The odd jobs were to empty dust-bins, and to 
search among the rubbish for such things as the old man cared to 
carry away in his cart; this work was getting very hard for him, 
and I did it with a will, for he had given me a piece of bread, and 
it was so much easier than sweeping chimneys. 

It was night when we got to the old man’s house, a two-roomed 
cottage, and he did not seem to wish me to come in, but said he 
might find other jobs for me the next day. I begged hard for 
leave to go inside the house, and he shook his head and muttered 
something about thieves, and about not trusting strangers. But 
in the end I got my way, and slept on a nice soft heap of rags 
inside the door. I lived with the old man from that time; his 
name was Old Keen, or at least nobody ever called him anything 
else, and he was in want of somebody to help him in his business; 
but he always said he could not afford to pay any one, and I was 
glad to serve him for a crust and my night’s lodging. ‘This place 


is called Norbury, in Kent; but Old Keen traded in a great many 


laces. He dealt in rags, and bones, and skins, and bottles, and 

itchen-stuff, but his best bargains were in things that I suppose 
servants have not leave to sell, or we to buy. This world is so 
hard that we have to get a living out of it how we can, and Old 
Keen was not a bad master to me, and in time I got a decent suit 
of clothes that had belonged to a young gentleman about my size, 
and had come to us in the way of business. And then a rich man 
who lived at Norbury took it into his head to have a kind of school 
in the evening, after work hours, for anybody that liked to go. 
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Years afterwards these night-schools got to be quite common, 
but this one was a mM iy and it was there that I picked 
up the rest of my schooling, for Old Keen was always wishing that 
he could write, because it is such a help in business. I got to be 
eighteen years old, and Old Keen re to muttering to himself, 
and was very feeble, and had to leave the business to me, and he 
talked of dying, and was always going to tell me some secret, only 
it seemed as if it never would come out. One day he had a fit of 
some kind, and after that he lived for several weeks, but never 

oke so as any one could understand him, and then he died. I 
looked after him, and did everything I could for hin, and a few 
days before his death he kept saying something to me over and 
over again. I could not make out the words, but he kept point- 
ing to an old mat on the floor, till at last he went off into a sort of 
doze, and never woke up any more. 

When I knew that he was dead, and that nothing more could 
be done for him, I tried to find out what it was that he had meant 
to say, and I lifted up the mat, which was loosely nailed in its 
place, and found that I could move up a board in the floor, and 
that there was a heap of money underneath. It was in different 
sorts of coin, and altogether it came to two hundred and nine 
pounds, which seemed to me then like a large fortune. I was 
much better educated than Old Keen, and I knew that it is stupid 
to keep a lot cf money in a house instead of putting it out at inte- 
rest; so I went to one of the gentlemen who taught at the night 
school, and was in some large way of business himself, and told 
him that Old Keen had given me this sum (for he had no relations, 
and that was what he meant to do), and asked him how he thought 
it could be laid out to the best advantage. 

He would not advise me, but he told me of something he 
believed to be very good, that I might put it into if I liked. And 
now began something that people call a run of luck, for everything 
that I put money into prospered, and the money doubled itself 
again and again. Even if I put money into something shaky, it 
would get firm and go up again, and I used sometimes to think 
that this curious run of luck was to make up to me for being 
without parents or friends, so lonely, and so unlucky in everything 
else. J went on living in just the same way in the two-roomed 
cottage, only now I slept in the best room, which was rather 4 
grand one, as it had a window with several whole panes of glass. 
I never thought of spending any of my money or the interest of 
it, but worked hard at Old Keen’s business, and spent as little as 
possible on myself. 

Things went on s0 till I was twenty-four or twenty-five years 
old, and then a great change came over me, and I found myself 
almost leaving off caring for my money and thinking about it; oF 
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rather I began to think of what it would buy for me—a fine four- 
roomed house with a garden set with potatoes and wall-flowers, 
and a shed for the pony, and a new spring cart with my name on 
the back of it, and such nice furniture inside the house that when 
it was bought I should be afraid to use it. Of course I did not 
mean to break into my capital, but still it would take a great deal 
to buy all this—much more than I had spent on myself in all my 

t life. I did not mean to spend it on myself alone; I meant to 
get married, and the girl that I had fixed upon was named Jane 
Armstrong, and was a servant in one of the houses where I traded. 
She was just the first and last that I ever fancied. She was long 
in making up her mind, and I had it in my head that she thought 
of some one else, but when I asked her the question she always 
denied it. At last, when everything was pretty well settled for 
our marriage, she suddenly left her place weg disappeared; she did 
not go home, and for five years nothing was heard of her. When 
she came back to her father and mother it was to die; she was far 
gone in consumption then, and she had a child four years old. 

After her death, her parents took care of the little one; it was 
a girl, and was very delicate, and they were labouring people, and 
had not much to spend upon it. I helped them now and then to 
get such things as were recommended for it. It was very pretty, 
and it put me in mind of its mother. Its name was Susan. 

The little creature lived, and grew stronger, and more like other 
children; and the longer sho lived the prettier she grew; I don’t 
think I ever saw anything so pretty out of a picture, as she was 
when she first went to service. The old people died, but Susan 
got on very well. She began by being under a housemaid in a 
good family, and then she got to be housemaid herself, and she is 
a good industrious kind of girl, and will marry well, no doubt, if 
a pretty face is not the ruin of her, as it was of her mother. 

As for myself, I have gone on prospering, my trade has spread, 
as more houses have been built, and mistresses have grown more 
negligent, and servants have things more in their own hands. I 
have never been a saint, but have made my profits where I could 
—very handsome profits too. And my capital has grown and 
red more than I ever dared to hope that it would, and I still 

ve in Old Keen’s house, only they have enclosed the common 
outside, and I am obliged to pay something for my pony’s keep, 
which is a shame. Money can make amends for 4 great many 
things, and I testify that it has really made me happy ; not spend- 
ing it, but just having it, and violining it grow. It has been as 
iq as wife and children to me, and I have had fears and trou- 
les about it at different times that made me all the fonder of it 
When I got over them, for J never really lost any, but always 
gained, and generally gained quickly. Never believe any one 
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who tells you that money alone cannot make you happy. It 
can. 

I am getting to be an old man now, and I have made a will 
leaving all my money to Susan Armstrong—all, that is to say, that I 
may die possessed of; for at present prices I am worth five thousand 
peers and I may be worth much more before I die. Also J 

ave some money out on loan, for the farmers about here borrow 
of me, and when they want it badly, and I can make my own 
terms, I never object to lend. Susan has no idea that I have so 
much to leave, and that it will be hers, it is so much better for her 
to learn to be industrious and saving, and to look to nothing but 
what she can earn herself. 

The other day I travelled twenty miles to see Susan and to ask 
how she was getting on; but I did a stroke of business on the 
way that paid my expenses and left something over. Susan is 
housemaid at a Mr. Lawford’s, at Beckenham, in Kent, and she 
says that she is pretty comfortable, only that Mrs. Lawford is odd, 
and has a temper, which generally means a bad one. It 1s a pretty 
house with a fine garden, and altogether it must take a great deal 
of money to keep it up. I asked about them at two or three 
places, and heard that Mr. Lawford is liked by every one, and is a 
real gentleman, and that Mrs. Lawford is thought to be very odd, 
and is charitable in a queer way, by fits and starts. They have 
never had any family except one son, and he is grown up, 80 
Susan’s place cannot be a hard one. If it were not for Mrs. Law- 
ford’s temper, perhaps it would be too easy, and she would get into 
idle ways; but with a sharp tongue always after her, she can’t well 
do that. I asked her if she 7 a sweetheart, and she turned very 
red, and said “ No, certainly not !’ She is more sensible than her 
mother ‘was at her age, and I hope she will keep in the same 
mind, unless she should meet with a saving industrious young 
man, with a turn for making the most of whatever luck may put 
in his way. 


Il. 


THE STORY CONTINUED BY SUSAN ARMSTRONG. 


I am not Susan Armstrong—but I used to be, which ot course 
means that I am married. I was almost going to write more’s the 
pity; but no, I will not say that, though just now I am in such 
trouble that I am afraid to look forward, or to think of what may 
happen to-morrow. Writing gives me something to do, and 
makes the time pass, and besides I want to get in the way ° 
writing about myself, as ladies do in gilt-edged books, with clasps, 
and “ Diary” on the outside. I remember when [I first saw one ° 
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them I thought it was to —. the milk account in, and Dairy was 


It wrong ; for I had been living all my life in a little cottage at 
chery in Kent, with my grandfather and grandmother, close to 
the farm that my grandfather works on. I had no father or 
mother ; they were both dead, and it was mother’s father and 
mother that took care of me and brought me up. I was sent to 
school, though grandfather was too poor to pay for me, and he 
told me that I must thank Mr. Stump for sending me there, and 
not letting me grow up a dunce. Mr. Stump is no relation of 
mine that I ever heard of, and people do say that he is a bad man, 
and a receiver of stolen goods, but I hope that is not true. They 
say, too, that he lends money to people who want it very badly, 


and makes them pay him back ever so much more than they got, 


and I am afraid that is true, I have heard of it so often. And they 
say that he has sacks of money hid away in his cottage, but if that 


“were the case it would be sure to get stolen, for the cottage is the 


most wretched tumble-down little place that you can possibly 
imagine, and anybody could break into it. What I really know 
of him is that he is a most dreadful miser, and cares for nothing 
in the world but money, and never goes to church or chapel, and 
is thought to be both clever and wicked—what people call quite a 
character. The odd part of it is that he has been really very good 
to me ever since I was quite little ; if it had only begun lately I 
might have thought that he had taken a fancy to me, although he 
is old enough to be my father, but it is nothing of that kind, and 
it puzzles me more than anything else about the old rag-and-bone 
man—for that is what he is. Of course I am very much obliged 
to him, and I would be fond of him if I could, but it does not 
seem possible for anybody to be fond of Old Stump. 

He got me my first place, however, and after that I got on b 
myself, and always had a good character, and only left to better 
myself. Before I went to service at all, grandfather told me 
something about mother’s great trouble, and that she was never 
married, which made me feel very sorry, and quite sure that I 
would not let such a thing happen to me. And until I went to 
Mrs. Lawford’s I never had a real sweetheart, not one that I 
thought of seriously, though I hada good many on and off; ever 
girl likes to have that, especially when no followers are DN 
which makes you wish for one directly. Half the bakers’ appren- 
tices get sweethearts through that rule. But I always thought of 
poor mother, and kept them at a proper distance, for I knew that 
my face looked very nice in the looking-glass even without my 
Sunday bonnet, and I thought that it ought to bring me something 
better than a baker or a policeman, and as to being misled by any 
of the fine gentlemen that are going about, that would be worse 
again. Well, I got the housemaid’s place at Mrs. Lawford’s, and 
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I thought at first that it would be very nice indeed, for the house 
and the gardens are pretty, and Mr. Lawford is spoken of every- 
where as a real gentleman, not a man grown rich by trade, and J 
had heard of kind and charitable things that Mrs. Lawford has 
done, and seen her name on different lists of the names of sub- 
scribers to charities, and such like. 

When I went to my new situation I thought I should like it 
very much, for Mrs. Lawford seemed to think so much of me, and 
told me so many things about the carelessness and ill-temper of 
the housemaid who had left, and I was settling down to be go 
happy and comfortable, when all at once Mrs. Lawford began to 
grumble and find fault, and to seem as if she could not bear to 
see me about the place, though I could not think what it was that 
I had done to offend her. She seemed to be so changeable, and to 
be pleased with anything new, and then to get tired of it. I was 
beginning to feel very miserable, and to think of preventing her 
from giving me notice to leave by giving it myself, when her son 
came home from the south of Spain, where he had had a situation 
in some house of business that old Mr. Lawford is connected with. 
I call him old, because he is the father, but he is not really more 
than about forty-five years of age, and he does not seem old in the 
least; he was married young, for Adolphus Lawford is twenty- 
two. I called him Mr. Adolphus for a long time, and waited on 
him every day, for he came home in very bad health, something 
being the matter with his chest, and Mrs. Laie is always poorly 
herself, or likes to be thought poorly, and to be pitied and made 
a great deal of, so she could not do much towards nursing her 
son, and most of it fell upon me. ‘Two doctors came to see him; 
one came every day and the other now and then, and they lis- 
tened to his breathing, and seemed very doubtful about him, and 
the most I could make out was that they hoped he might get 
better, but feared he would not. He did get better though, and 
was able to get up and walk about the gardens, and then to go 
out on horseback, and to attend to business with his father, but 
he never forgot who it was that had nursed him and been anxious 
about him, and he seemed to follow me with his eyes even when 
his father and mother were there, and he could not speak to me. 
His eyes always looked too large for his face, but that was because 
he was so very thin with the constant cough. 

He used to see me every evening when he went to smoke m 
the back garden, and to have a long talk with me there; I was 
fond of him because I had nursed him through an illness, and got 
to feel as if he could not do without me; he was not the sort of 
person I should have chosen for a sweetheart if I could have had 
my choice, for of course a girl likes to get a fine, strong, hearty 
young man for her lover, and poor Adolphus always looked as if 
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ou could blow him away with one good puff; and as to his hands, 
T reall think you could see through them if you held them up to 
the light. But then he was a gentleman, the only one most likely 
who would ever say a word to me in the way of honest love, for 
that was what it came to one day in the back kitchen, when I was 
mixing some starch on the top of the copper for some of Mrs. 
Lawford’s fine things. He really asked me if I would have him 
fora husband, and said that I was much handsomer than any of 
the Spanish ladies, though they are considered to be very beau- 
tiful, and that I knew as much book-learning as the best of them, 
and was much more useful,.and handy, and kind, and good. 


Well, I really liked him very much, though not just as a sweet- 


heart, and it did seem such a great thing for me to marry a gen- 
tleman, and have a house and servants of my own, and no more 
cross mistresses or unreasonable scoldings; I looked at him and I 


‘looked at the basin of starch, and I very nearly said yes, only he 


did look so thin and limp, and as if he wanted starching, like the 
fine things.. But then I thought of what all the people of Nor- 
bury would think of me when I came back, a real gentleman’s 
wife, and how nice it would be to tell the cook, for she cannot 
make enough of herself because her young man is going to set u 
in business as a butcher, and to hear her talk you would think 
that no girl ever made such a good match as hers will be. I think 
it was this that decided me at last, and I said I would marry him, 
thinking he would go straight up-stairs and tell his mother we 
wete engaged. But he told me that we must be very quiet and 
cautious, because he has no money of his own, nothing but what 
his father gives him, and that it would not do to set his father 
against him and have nothing to live upon. I was to give notice, 
and to leave Mrs. Lawford’s service, and to go into lodgings that 
he would take for me in London, and then we were to be married 
Without saying a word to anybody, and he would soon be taken 
into partnership with his father, and would be able to be a great 
deal with me, and to keep me in every comfort, and he would 
watch for a good opportunity of telling his parents and gettin 

em to own me. This was rather a come-down after what 
had been expecting, a public engagement and marriage, and a 
little speech that I had almost got ready for cook, telling her how 
oe I should be to give my custom to her butcher, if he kept 

¢ prime joints for me and was particular about his suet; but 
sill it was better than I could have fairly expected, and I don’t 
think I should have minded it much if there had been a little 
more of Adolphus both ways, I mean in length and breadth, 

I gave notice as he told me, and Mrs. Lawford said she hoped 
‘should never be punished for my shameful ingratitude—and oh! 
Won't she be a mother-in-law? I went into the lodgings that 
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Adolphus had taken for me at 9, West-street, Finsbury, very nice 

table ones, kept by a widow who had seen better days, and 
I had to wait a fortnight before we could be married by licence, 
and Adolphus came to see me every day, and behaved as honour- 
ably as a man twice his size could have done. But nobody ever 
saw such a wedding as it was; there was not a soul in the church 
except the clerk, and the sexton, and the clergyman, and our two 
selves, and though I had a handsome dress on, cream-coloured 
silk with the sweetest sprig in raised satin, and fashionable balloon 
sleeves, 1t was quite thrown away, and the damp close air of the 
church on a week day made Adolphus cough, and really I have 
been at livelier funerals than that wedding. And when it was all 
over, I had a good cry, for it seemed like being cheated out of my 
rights, not by Adolphus of course, but by my ill luck. 

It was a wretched beginning, but things went on very nicely for 
several months afterwards, as Adolphus was able to attend regu- 
larly to business, and was going to be taken into partnership with 
his father, and to have a fixed income of his own. He had a 
beautiful little picture made of me, in a case with a little door to 
it, in my wedding dress, with my hair in very wide braids on each 
side of my face to match the balloon sleeves; and I wonder why 
mistresses will not believe what the Bible says, that a woman’s 
hair is a glory to her, and will make their servants poke it all 
away under a cap. I have nearly got my hands to look like a 
lady’s, and I have got into the way of ordering the servant about 
as if I had been used to one all my life, and if ever I have a 
servant’ of my own I shall be as particular about caps as anybody, 
for I have had all the plague of keeping that rule, and I may as 
well have the pleasure of making somebody else keep it. But now 
comes my great misfortune. Adolphus had a plan in his head for 
letting his father suspect something about our marriage, and 
bringing him gradually round to consent to it; and we had been 
talking this over one afternoon, and I expected him to bring me 
some good news the next day, but instead of that he did not come 
at all, nor the next day, nor the next, and it was a week before I 
heard of him, for I dared not write or go after him, lest I should 
spoil everything. When a letter did come, it was to tell me that 
he had been very ill, and had broken a blood-vessel an hour or two 
after I had seen him last, and was only just allowed to crawl about 
from one room to another, and had not been able to say a word 
about our marriage. The letter was directed to my lodgings, not 
to Mrs. Adolphus Lawford, but only to L., and I suppose he had 
got one of the servants to post it for him. It was a dreadful blow 
to me, for I dare not go near my own husband, and I cannot tell 
whether he is properly attended to or not. And if he should die 
what is to become me, and of my poor little baby that is not yet 
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born? I keep hoping that he will get better, and that all will 


turn out for the best, just because I dare not look forward to the 
worst that might happen to me. 


Ill, 


THE STORY CONTINUED BY MARIA LAWFORD. 


“How wonderful are His judgments, and His ways past finding 
out!” When I look back to the history of my past life, and see 
how wonderfully I have been dealt with, and how all my troubles 
have worked together for good, I am ready to exclaim with the 


Psalmist, “ Love’s labour is not lost !” 


I owe a great deal to the gifts of Nature, and it is not surprising 
that I was married young, and was very much courted and run 
after both before my marriage and afterwards. Some people might 
think it strange that I was able always to keep in the straight and 
narrow line of duty, but for this I desire to give thanks where 
they are due, and not to claim any praise for myself; when we 
have done all, we should never forget that we are unprofitable 
servants, and this is a maxim that I have steadily kept in view all 
through my life, and have been always ready to praise God for 
the outward and inward perfections that He has bestowed upon 
me. 

No one ever had a kinder or better husband than Mr. Lawford 
has been to me, but still my married life has had its trials, and at 
times he has been inclined to rely on his own judgment, and to 
pass over my clearly expressed wishes and opinions; once, for 
instance, in sending my son Adolphus to Spain, because he had a 
branch of his business there, and the climate was thought to be 
suitable for Adolphus, though he was only twenty years old, and 
at that age it could not be right to tear him from his mother’s 
oer But I am bound to say that the occasions on which 

. Lawford has opposed his wishes to mine have been few, and 
have been very heartily repented of. And what are we, that we 
should refuse forgiveness to the erring, knowing as we do that we 
are liable to err ourselves, or should be, if it were not for the power 
of Preventing Grace? 

It is with the image of Adolphus that my mind is at this moment 
chiefly filled, that dear son in whom I beheld myself anew, from 

€ moment when he was brought to me, a tiny new-born infant, 
to the hour when, for wise purposes, he was taken from me, leaving 
an empty place in my heart that no earthly love can ever wholly 

My health being at all times very delicate, I was not equal 
to the task of rearing and tending his earlier years, but I can truly 
say that I have scarcely ever known him to show a will of his own, 
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so amenable has he been to my teaching, and to my every wish and 
desire. Unfortunately, the goodness of his heart far exceeded his 
strength of constitution, and before he was twenty years of age, 
my Adolphus, who had scarcely left his mother’s side, began to 
show symptoms of very feeble and declining health. And Mr, 
Lawford, as I have observed, was more anxious to strengtlien our 
son’s health, and to train him into the ways of a man of business, 
than to allow his mind and principles to be completely formed and 
moulded upon mine; and, acting upon advice which he has since 
acknowledged to be mistaken, he removed Adolphus from my 
training, and sent him to a counting-house in the south of Spain, 
without the counsel and protection of a mother to fall back upon, 
at the early age of twenty! 

Adolphus had been accustomed to refer every matter to me, and 
to take my precepts for the rule of his life and morals; so that when 
he found himself in a continental town without his mother, it was 
only to be expected that he should fall into some of the snares 
which in these places beset the path of the young and innocent; 
and after a time his health began to fail again (for at first he had 
lost his cough, and was said to improve greatly), and so Mr. Law- 
ford recalled him to his home, and when I pointed out to him, not 
in any spirit of self-gratulation, the evil consequences of separating 
Adolphus from me, he said something about not having sent the 
boy into the world soon enough, and about his being a poor weak 
creature, made still weaker and more irresponsible by being 
domineered over. This was very hard to bear, but I saw the op- 
portunity for exercising a spirit of Christian forgiveness, so I only 
answered him by a look, and by ordering cold mutton and suet 

udding for dinner for three successive days. His better spirit led 
im soon to confess his fault and plead for pardon, which I granted 
in as few words as possible; an unexpected failure from duty in 
one whom we are bound to love is so very painful that it is better 
not to speak of it. And in this way my dear Adolphus was re 
stored to my arms, only to lie for many weeks on a bed of sick- 
ness, and as my health does not allow me to undertake the duties 
of a nurse, I was obliged to release the housemaid, Susan Arn- 
strong, from some of her ordinary duties, and to appoint her as an 
attendant upon Adolphus, little thinking of the use which she 
might make of her constant association with him. It is so difficult 
for the wisest and most far-seeing to be always on their guard. _ 

Adolphus recovered, and went to business in London with hus 
father, and Susan gave notice to leave, which certainly appear 
to be the most extreme instance of ingratitude I had ever met 
with; I was suffering at the time from severe nervous pains in the 
head, and Susan had several times given me partial relief by means 
of a red-hot poker applied to vinegar, and it was quite possible 
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that the other servants wight not have been able to heat it with 
the same quickness and dexterity. This consideration had no 
weight with her, however, and as she was so selfish and hardened 
] did not waste many words upon her, but simply pointed out the 
fact of her depravity and ingratitude, and left her to the reproaches 
of her own conscience. It is only one more instance of the malig- 
nity of unregenerate human nature, and of its utter and hopeless 


selfishness. 
After Susan left us, Adolphus continued to improve in health 
and strength, and to attend to business with great regularity, being 


_ frequently detained in the counting-house until a late hour in the 


evening, so that he found it more convenient to have lodgings in 
town, although I cannot say that I ever approved of an arrange- 
ment the effect of which was to separate him more completely from 
the influences of his home. - It was proposed that he should be 
taken into partnership with his father, and I began to occupy 
myself with the onerous task of selecting a wife for him from 
among the young ladies of my acquaintance; it was indeed diffi- 
cult to fix upon one who should combine the qualities which ought 
to grace the wife of my son, but after much thought and reflection 
Ifixed upon Miss Lavinia Thompson, a young lady of faultless 
propriety of demeanour and of undoubted personal piety. For 
am past she has been an occasional visitor at this house, and has 

n.uniform in her deference to my wishes and anxiety to profit 
by my advice; I have never known her to open a book without 
being first assured that its principles were those in which she had 
been educated, and her aversion to anything eccentric or unre- 
strained is such that even the ends of her bonnet ribbons are 
pinned into their exact places, lest a puff of wind should set them 
fluttering in any unauthorised direction. Where could I hope to 
find another so exactly suited in all respects to complete the hap- 
piness of my Adolphus, and to guide his feet into the paths of 
peace? I regretted, however, to find that he did not respond with 
any degree of warmth to my plans for his happiness and for his 
temporal and eternal interests; and I was making up my mind to 
leave the result to time and to his own sense of duty as a son, when 
aternble event occurred that sadly illustrates the uncertainty of 
human life, and the fleeting nature of our earthly plans and 
prospects. My poor Adolphus had taken a cold that brought on 
areturn of his former cough, but no danger was apprehended, 
and he was not even obliged to stay away from business, when all 
atonce and almost without warning, he ruptured a blood-vessel 
o the lungs, and for the next few days his life was thought to be 
mdanger, Susan was greatly missed at this time, for the servants 
Were careless and forgetful, and were heavy sleepers at night, the 
toutine of our household was thoroughly broken up, and I was 
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obliged to take long drives every day, and to absent myself from 
the house in order to regain some degree of cheerfulness and resig- 
nation. Adolphus partly recovered from the most alarming 
symptoms, but was never able to go to business again, and after a 
short time a fresh attack came on, and then another and another, 
At last his father and I were told plainly that his time here was 
very short, and though I felt it to be my duty to keep up my 
spirits by all possible means, I was seized with such a severe 
nervous attack that I was unable for days to be in the sick chamber 
at all. One evening when I felt a little better and more able to 
move about, I received a message ‘from Adolphus that he would 
be very glad if I could sit with him for a short time, and as | 
have never yet given way to my own feelings when duty called 
me to exertion, I hastened to his side. He was so terribly altered 
that the shock of seeing him brouglit on a return of the nervous 
spasms from which I had been suffering, but as soon as I could 
speak with composure I asked whether he had anything on his 
mind that he wished to communicate to me. 

“Dear mother,” he said, in reply, speaking in snatches on 
account of the shortness of his breath, “ you remember Susan 
Armstrong ?” 

“‘T have good reason to remember her,” I answered; “she is to 
me a living illustration of the truth of the scriptural doctrine that 
the heart of man is desperately wicked.” 

He looked pained and disappointed, and then I remembered that 
whatever Susan’s conduct might have been to me, she had been a 
very attentive nurse to him, and that he might possibly wish to 
have her to wait upon him in this illness. So I said that if he 
would like to have her as a nurse, I would try to find her out, and 
to engage her by the week or month on liberal terms. 

“She would not come, mother,” he answered, “or at least I 
should not like her to come, unless she were suitably welcomed 
and received. She is not Susan Armstrong now—she is my 
wife.” 

I was speechless. There was something in his tone and manner 
that would not let me think he might be wandering in his mind. 

“She is kind and nice in all her ways,” he went on; “she was 
wonderfully good to me in that long illness, and there is nothing 
against her except that she is poor. If I am to die, remember 
that she is my lawful wife, and that she will soon have a child 
who will be very near to you in blood; for my sake be good to 
those I leave behind, and try not to be disappointed at my mar 
riage; I might have made a choice that would have pleased you 
better if my bringing up had been different, but you have = 
let me think for myself, or have a will of my own, except Y 


stealth.” 
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I told him that I could forgive those undutiful words in consi- 
deration of the weak state to which he was reduced, but I could 
promise nothing more. It was some time before I could believe 
and realise to its fullextent the folly that he had been entrap 
into committing, and then I felt that I could not possibly “ re- 
ceive and welcome” my late housemaid as my son’s wile; the 
shame and disgrace of this miserable affair nearly killed me as it 
was, though no one knew of it except myself, and it would have 
killed me outright to have had the neighbours and servants talking 
it over on every side. I tried once more to doubt the truth of 
what Adolphus had told me, but in vain; oh, if I only could 
have believed that the girl had ensnared him into some intrigue, 
relying upon his sense of honour,to marry her afterwards, and that 
the matter had stopped there! But of all the disgraceful things 
that can possibly happen in a family, a low marriage is the worst, 
and I was suddenly brought face to face with what had only 
seemed to me like an impossible kind of horror, that might happen 
in other families, but never in mine. 

All that night I was tossing restlessly to and fro, thinking over 
this dreadful discovery, but not able to make up my mind to say 
anything about it to Mr. Lawford, for it seemed too shocking to 
talk about. Adolphus would probably tell his father himself, and 
something might be done in the way of silencing that artful 
woman by making arrangements for paying her a yearly sum as 
long as she never claimed any relationship with us. I was think- 
ng over these things just a little before daybreak, when we were 
suddenly called by the servant who was sitting up with Adolphus, 
and who evidently thought him much worse. We got up in great 
alarm, and we found that he was delirious and wandering in his 
mind, a state which continued for four days, and ended in death. 
I was able to say, “Thy will be done!” 

During those last days of his life I was continually in dread 
that he would betray the disgraceful secret to those around him, 
but to my great relief his mind never dwelt upon it at all, and he 
oly spoke of the most trivial things, asking questions about the 
_— and material of his bed-curtains, and so on. When I 

w that he was really gone, I had the comfort of being assured 
that our disgrace was still unknown, and I began to think that the 
best thing 1 could possibly do would be to keep entire silence upon 
that painful subject, until the wretched girl who had misled poor 
Adolphus should urge her claims upon me, and then I should have 
tell Mr. Lawford, and to make the best bargain with her that I 


could. It would be particularly painful to me to let my husband 
ow of it, because the depravity of the human heart is such that 
might take occasion to blame me for the error into which 
Adolphus had been led. ‘Time passed on, and I heard nothing 
m Susan, or concerning her, and once more I tried to persuade 
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myself that my son had spoken under the influence of approach. 
ing delirium, when one day, a month after his death, I received 
the following letter: 


“9, West-street, Finsbury. 
“Mapam,—I have to inform you that your daughter-in-law 
Mrs. Adolphus Lawford, died at ten o'clock last night, two hours 
after she was delivered of a daughter. She had been ill about 
nine hours, and was considered to be doing very well, but after 
the doctor had left her very bad symptoms came on, and the poor 
young lady died of exhaustion before we could get help for her, 
Mr. Adolphus paid for the lodgings up to the nineteenth of last 
month, and I am in charge of the property that belonged to him, 
and of the little baby, that seems healthy and likely to live, 
Awaiting your orders with respect to the funeral, and to your 

grandchild, 
“] remain, madam, your humble servant, 
“ ANN SPARKs.” 


Grandchild! I never knew the full odiousness of that word 
till now. It seems as if it must have been invented to make us 
seem old, when we who married young are still in the prime of 
life and in the flower of our good looks. However, I was so 
thankful for Susan’s death that I did not feel inclined to complain 
of anything else; her wickedness had brought its just and fitting 
punishment, and no one who knew the circumstances could help 
seeing that there is indeed a Providence which portions out our lot 
according to our deserts. I had enough money by me to pay for 
a cheap funeral, and if the child had not been living there would 
never have been any occasion to let Mr. Lawford know a word 
about this deplorable affair, which, indeed, would only place a 
weapon in his hands that he might possibly use against myself. | 
determined in the first place to see the landlady who had written 
to me, and to find out whether an arrangement could be made for 
taking care of the child at a small expense. Accordingly I drove to 
an inn at a short distance from the house in which that unprincipled 
woman met with the just reward of her sins, for of course I could 
not go into the house itsclf; I suffered enough at the time of poo! 
Adolphus’s death, and hope never to be placed in such distressing 
circumstances again. Mrs. Sparks came to me and received my 
orders, after which she informed me that the baby was down 
stairs, and asked if I would like to see it. As she did not now call 
it my grandchild, I said I had no objection to look at it, and it 
certainly is the prettiest little creature I ever saw for so young # 
infant ; it has the sweetest eyes, the same colour as mine, and tiny 
rings of light hair, and an expression of me in its little face, which 
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even Mrs. Sparks observed. Any one, she said, would take it to 
be my daughter; and the idea had. already struck me, before she 
spoke at all. I began to think that I might tell Mr. Lawford of 
my wish to adopt a child, now that dear Adolphus had been taken 
from us, and that I had heard of a case in which a beautiful infant 
had been left without father or mother in this hard and cruel 
world. Our lease has nearly expired, and if we left this neigh- 
bourhood and changed our servants, no one would ever know that 
the child is not our own, as she would be brought up to believe us 
her parents. And as I should keep the secret of her birth from 
Mr. Lawford, the frightful word grandmother could never be used 
against me, until this dear little baby is grown up and married. 
It is just a week to-day since my Brazilian monkey expired, and 


it does seem as if Providence intended to supply the loss of my 


-” pet, which was so greatly attached to me, by giving me this 
ittle girl to be my daughter, and to live with me always. And I 
wish to record it as one more proof that Providence does watch 
over us with unfailing love and care, whatever atheists and 
worldlings may say to the contrary. 








VICTORIA. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


QUEEN of the sunny land far o’er the wave, 
Chief of a royal line, beauteous and brave ; 
Here in our island home, there o’er the sea, 
“ Excellent things are spoken of thee.” 


Through thy long widowhood mourning for years, 
Though but in sorrow we gaze on thy tears, 

All that is womanly in them we see— 

“Excellent things are spoken of thee.” 


Brief is earth’s pilgrimage—friend parts from friend — 
Yet there’s an after-life, world without end— 

He whom thou mournest here, there thou wilt see— 
“ Excellent things are spoken of thee.” 


Queen of our island home, weep then no more, 
Heaven to thy side will the lost one restore; 
Near to a higher throne waiting 1s he, 

y ‘ ° , 9 
Where “excellent things are spoken of thee. 
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THACKERAY AND STERNE. 


“ Yorick !—divine solacer of weary hours, caster-out of the devils of ennui 
—thou has been too shamefully and ungratefully abused of late years.” 


EVEN to a moderately generous nature surely there can be no 
sensation more grateful than that which is incident on removing 
from the fame of a friend the stain of an imputation; or, on the 
endeavour to rescue character from the fatal sting of an unappre- 
clative estimate. And there are frends all around us whose faces 
we have never seen; with whom we have never conversed; who 
appeal to us only from a written page—yet whose fame is dearer 
to us than that of Jones, whose hand we grasp at the club; or 
than that of Smith, whom we have met at dinner, and who cer- 
tainly is an amusing sort of fellow. It is well that this sentiment 
should exist between author and reader. Doubtless, the vast 
increase of readable and unreadable somethings annually manufac- 
tured must tend inevitably to lessen that feeling—that indefinable 
but powerful feeling—by which one is drawn out toward the real 
man of letters. In the same direction, too, tends the increase of 
critical writing. Everything is cross-examined, silted, tried through 
and through at the reviewer’s bar. We suddenly discover that a 
long-cherished esteem for a certain world-wide celebrity is a mis- 
placed affection. And as for our laudation of a certain cther 
scribe, we must have conceived it in a dream, from which we are 
now for the first time rudely awakened. It is a great part of the 
duty of this generation to demolish the prejudices of its predeces- 
sors. Meanwhile the reading public, for whose benefit this edily- 
ing analysis is prosecuted, acquiesces, or shrugs its shoulders and 
is careless, or feebly protests ever and anon. Happily, in spite of 
this, it will be impossible altogether to destroy, at least in all 
instances, the feeling with which some authors are regarded by 
their admirers—a feeling approaching almost to love, and a feeling 
of which no man need be ashamed. 

There is one case, however, in which the pleasure of defending 
is somewhat modified; namely, when the charge is brought by one 
for whom we have equal esteem; when the accuser and the accused 
hold an equally divided sway; when the ties bind in two direc- 
tions; and when the word by which we would fain free an author 
from a charge of one sort, must tend to fasten on his critic a 
charge of another sort. It is for this reason that, if we proceed to 
object entirely to Thackeray’s estimate of Sterne, we proceed with 
the greatest possible timidity. 

That the author of “ Vanity Fair” should have succeeded— 
more, perhaps, than most of his contemporaries—in endearing 
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himself to students of his works, is not strange. Nor is the reason 
far to seek. He was a novelist, it is true. But he was something 
beside. He was a preacher. Humourist, philosopher, moralist— 
his humour, his hitiealee. and his code of morality are all 
preached to his readers. ‘There is no writer who has so frequent 
a knack of button-holing his disciples. Coleridge,* when alive, 
was addicted literally to the habit. “Did you ever hear me 
preach?” he says to Lamb. “I n-n-never heard you d-d-do any- 
thing else,” stutters the other, And the same wag relates how, 
meeting him one day in Bloomsbury, Coleridge caught him by 
the button and commenced to scrmonise. Lamb drew his knife, 
cut off the button, and departed in silence. I forget how man 

hours after leaving the philosopher, he returned and found him 
standing with the button still held between his finger and thumb, 
preaching away. So with Thackeray, he never misses an oppor- 
tunity to whisper an advice or to sound a note of warning. He is 
always standing at our elbow. As we read his novels the thread 
of the story is constantly interrupted, and forward steps the 
narrator. “Have at you, my gallant”’—and down he swoops on 
one of your favourite vices; or madly demolishes what you 
cherished as one of your pet virtues. Or “gentles an’ ye will’— 
and with a gay smile he tells you that you’re not worse than your 
neighbours, and patting your children on the head he flies off with 
a cheery word to continue his tale. This note was a thing con- 
sciously cultivated by Thackeray. In the preface to “ Vanity 
Fair.” he speaks of himself as the show-man, and claims the 
established right to come in front and talk now and then with his 
audience concerning the puppets on the stage. “ A little more 
frankness than is customary,” he says in the preface to “ Pen- 
dennis,” “ has been attempted in this story; with no bad desire 
on the writer’s part it is hoped, and with no ill-consequence to 
any reader. If truth is not always pleasant, at all events truth is 
best, from whatever chair—from those whence graver writers or 
thinkers argue, as from that at which the story-teller sits as he con- 


_ cludes his labour and bids his kind reader farewell.” The great 


enigma to solve with reference to Thackeray’s writings is this: 
how he contrived, in spite of these constantly recurring moralisings 
—noticeable in those productions youngest born of his genius, as 
well as in the result of his maturer experience—to leave to us 
works so artistically perfect. 

To those who had marked this preaching strain (for I can think 
of no fitter word), it was not a matter of much surprise that 
Thackeray eventually took the platform, and stood face to face 
with an audience. ‘The desire to see his preaching take effect— 
the curiosity to have evidence as to how it might be received— 





* Coleridge was himself somewhat of a sceptic as to Sterne’s genius. 
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had, as I firmly believe, as great weight with the lecturer as any 
craving after an extended popularity. And that his preaching 
was not wholly barren of result, would, no doubt, be cheerfully 
acknowledged by men and women on both sides of the Atlantic. 
I should like to have made one in an audience of his—to have 
seen his robust form and manly English face—to have listened to 
the tones of his kindly voice—silent now, alas, for ever !—to have 
joined in the applause to which, as we all know, he was keenly 
sensitive. Then and there one might have been inclined to over- 
look all faults of description, and errors of judgment, and honest 
prejudices. One would have remembered only that this was the 
magician who had raised around us groups of people with whom 
we had as intense a sympathy as if they were real flesh and blood, 
and not the creatures of the brain transferred to perishable canvas, 
One would have seen clustering about him on that platform dear 
old Colonel Newcome and worldly old Major Pendennis ; honest, 
blundering Dobbin, and that conceited captain on whom poor con- 
fiding Amelia Sedley had placed her love. And, peering over all their 
heads, we would have caught the calm green eyes of the immortal 
Becky Sharp glancing furtively about. Then and there, I say, 
admiration for the man might possibly have entrapped into a 
placid and general assent. But with these circumstances of time 
and place removed, a correct opinion may be more easily achieved. 
His lectures lie before us now. We have calmly re-read them. 
And this opinion, gradually forming itself into a settled belief, is 
uppermost that they have little im them to commend them to 
posterity. That, in one case at least less than justice—(a cele- 
brated novelist, whom we have still with us, writing to me on this 
subject, says “ gross injustice” )—has been done to the humourist 
under review. 

A word or two generally as to the scope of the lectures on “ The 
English Humourists of the Eighteenth Century.” 

“Tn treating of the English humourists of the past age, it is of 
the men and of their lives rather than of their books that I ask 
permission to speak to you.” These are the first words of the first 
lecture. They regulate our expectations, and of course, in referring 
to the lectures themselves, it is only bare justice to the writer to 
keep in mind what the keynote of them is. Thackeray wants us 
to see the MEN. He would like us to meet with them at all pos 
sible times. He is especially anxious that we should pop down 
upon them in their moments of weakness, and that we should re- 
gard their failings most of all. See how like other men they are! 
Such is the lesson of these lectures. It was not so that Sir Joshua 
Reynolds took his portraits. There is a proper moment for the 
artist to step in, and it is as requisite for the successful delineation 
that the sitter should be posed and have his wig powdered as that 
the painter’s colours should be mixed and his canvas stretched. No 
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man isa hero to his valet de chambre. And I do not see that 
posterity gains much by getting glimpses of men through the eyes 
of wives, or through the eyes of pot-boys and night-watchmen. 
There is a limit at which curiosity stops. Boswell touched the 
limit, but dia not exceed it. Thackeray is generally beyond it. 
And for all this he has scarcely proved himself as fine an artist as 
the Scotch counsellor. In the very nature of his style it is.impos- 
sible that he should be so. He dwells with such care and minute- 
ness on what, after all, are the accidents of life. Dick Steele’s 
debts, Congreve’s amours, the momenis when Joseph Addison 
showed himself not incapable of Bacchus. If we tales into con- 
sideration the many pages devoted to such descriptions, we would 
ey conclude that to get into jail and to get out again, to 
get drunk and get sober again, made up the serious business of the 
lives of these eighteenth-century humourists. The pictures are 
inartistic. There is a want of proportion visible everywhere. 
Little things are magnified, and great things are minified; and the 
achieved result 1s confusion. Compare these lectures with Carlyle’s 
on Heroes; compare them with those sketches of literary life in 
the past age which are thrown in here and there among Macaulay’s 
Essays; nay, compare them with Thackeray’s own lectures on 
tlte Four Georges, and decide whether the result of such a com- 
parison does not tend to strengthen our assertion. And yet to this 
task he brought many qualifications. He had a wonderful facility 
for description. He had in most instances a sympathy with his 
subject. He had a ready wit. And he was without doubt the 
most humourous humourist of his day. As to style, the lectures 
must always be regarded as excellent examples of the author's 
manner. Now and then the reader is startled into admiration by 
a passage of wonderful power and beauty. In such passages— 
forgetting for a moment his surroundings—the writer hits with the 
sure precision of poetic insight on some hidden truth till then 
unrevealed. It is the presence of such passages that gives to the 
sketches (for they are little more) any value which may attach to 
them. Those magnificent sentences in which Congreve’s theatre is 
compared to “a temple of Pagan delights” must always command 
our admiration. The description of abandoned enjoyment, the 
shouting of the chorus, “ Enjoy, enjoy, enjoy,” the wild sensation 
of unbridled pleasure, and the solemn interruption, “ Hark! 
What is that chaunt coming nearer and nearer? What is that 
dirge which will disturb us? The lights of the festival burn dim, 
the cheeks turn pale, the voice quavers, and the cup drops on the 
floor. Who’s there? Death and Fate are at the gate, and they 
will come in.” 

Has the reader ever walked abroad on one of those hot summer 
nights when a dark mist seems to hang over all the face of the 


landseape—a mist which is not a mist? Suddenly a flash of 
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lightning irradiates the space above and below, and there lie naked 
a hundred beauties which before were unseen or but dimly visible. 
So with these lectures of Thackeray; when the writer lightens, he 
reveals in a momentary flash a horror or a beauty, which till that 
flash illumined the dark expanse was hidden from all eyes. 

We wish we could bestow an equal praise on Mr. Thackeray’s 
thunder. 

We proceed to remark particularly on the first portion of the 
sixth lecture—that portion devoted to an examination of Sterne 
the Man and of Sterne the Writer. 

It often happens, and has often happened among writers, that 
men conceive the greatest aversion to those authors to whom they 
are most indebted. It would be a work not difficult to accomplish, 
that of showing to what extent Sterne’s style has influenced 
Thackeray’s; or rather, it might be shown that in Thackeray’s 
writings there are many traces of the great Yorick’s influence. 
This would seem to imply an additional charge-—namely, a charge 
of ingratitude. 

Speaking generally of the lectures, we have complained of a 
want of proportion, arising chiefly from an inordinate love of 
dwelling on minor and accidental incidents. This one on Sterne 
is the completest illustration of our objection. We give a single 
instance. The whole lecture does not exceed twenty pages. Of 
these twenty pages, five at least are devoted to an account of 
Sterne’s correspondence with Mrs. Elizabeth Draper, wife of 
“‘ Daniel Draper, Esq., counsellor of Bombay, and in 1775 chief 
of the factory of Surat—a gentleman very much respected in that 
quarter of the globe.” This correspondence commenced in 1767. 
Sterne died in 1768. And five pages in a biography extending 
over twenty, and purporting to estimate the character of a man 
who lived for fifty-five years, a sad, a disappointed, a misunder- 
stood life, is presumed to be a just and necessary proportion of 
space. 

As we propose going, with what minuteness one may in a 
magazine article, into ‘Thackeray’s objections to the writings of 
Sterne, it will be well to start by ascertaining by what standard 
the humourist is measured. And the reader will have in remem- 
brance, in this connexion particularly, the preaching tendency of 
Thackeray’s mind, and his honest and homely, if sometimes too ob- 
trusive, regard for the moralities. First of all, then, for the test 
which we are asked to apply to “Tristram Shandy” and the 
“Sentimental Journey.” The remarks on Sterne end in this 
manner: 

“‘T think of these past writers and of one who lives among us 
now, and am grateful for the innocent laughter and the sweet, 
unsullied page which the author of ‘ David Copperfield’ gives to 
my children.” 
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Just so. And we are thankful for “the sweet unsullied page.” 
And we cannot but admire the beauty and appropriateness of the 
compliment passed in public by one great writer on another great 
writer. But, be it understood, that the author of “ Tristram 
Shandy” gives no page, sullied or unsullied, “to my children.” 
We object enphatiglty to the test implied under cover of this 
graceful compliment. All literature is not for children, just as all 
food is not for children, just as all engagements are not for children. 
Those who say that there are regions in the universe of literature 
which to adolescent wanderers had better remain esoteric, speak 
the words of truth and soberness. I would not like to see Byron’s 
“Don Juan,” or Swinburne’s “ Laus Veneris,” in the hands of 
my little sister. Nor would I care to see her reading the Canticles 
of Solomon or the Book of Leviticus. But what, then, is the 
force of the objection? Would it not be as sensible to demand 
that all children’s literature should be denounced because it is not 
fit for men? I open the publisher’s list at the end of the last 
volume I have had from my bookseller, and I find these an- 
nouncements: 

“The Story of Four Little Women: Meg, Joe, Beth, and 
Am 8 

«The Little Foxes that Spoil the Grapes.” 

“ Helen Felton’s Question: a Book for Girls.” 

And soon. Now, here isa region to which Iam uninvited. I 
have no desire to ascertain the solution of Helen’s Question, 
though I doubt not there are hundreds of little ones who may. 
The Little Foxes may go on Spoiling the Grapes to all eternity 
uninterrupted by my intrusion. And my curiosity to discover how 
one of the Four Little Women came to be called Joe, would never 
prompt me to purchase the book, although the Guardian, surely 
a most competent judge in literary matters, informs me that it is 
“a bright, cheerful healthy story, with a tinge of thoughtful 
gravity about it which reminds one of John Bunyan.” No! the 
test which is applied to one class of works cannot, and, in the in- 
terests of art, must not be applied to another. Catullus must not 
be measured with the measurement of Doctor Watts, nor Paul de 
Kock be judged with the judgment awarded to writers in Good 
Words for the Young. One is half inclined to excuse the violent 
passion into which Mr. Swinburne works himself in the “ Notes 
on the Poems and Ballads.” He thinks (although we do not join 
in the sneer, for we applaud all honest efforts to give a healthy 
and genial literature to the young), that there are “enough of 
moral milkmen” vending their wares about the by-ways, and is 
of opinion that the supply of “ milk for babes” wi | be in excess 
of the demand for some years to come. It is this false morality 
which would have all literature for all readers, and all readers 
for all literature, that does more than aught else to fetter the 
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modern artist, and it is it which gives point to the sly sarcasms of 
the latest and ablest French critic of our literature—M. Tain. I 
think that it is happier for us to be able to regard our literature 
as a vast temple of far-reaching area and gigantic proportions, full 
of various courts, in some of which gush pure fountains of water 
and which echo to full clear notes of all kinds of music; in some 
of which men are laughing at the humours of fellow-men, and in 
others of which we gaze upon—aye, even upon that “temple of 

agan delights,” hearing the wail of the chorus, and seeing the 
end of it all, when “ Death and Fate are at the gate,” than that 
our literature should be regarded as a vast nursery filled with the 
indistinguishable Babel of Babydom, redolent throughout of the 
odour of infancy and reeking with essence of soothing syrup. 
Further in reply to the accusation as to the moral effects of 
Sterne’s works we cannot urge. Less we dare not say. That 
such a standard should be set up is worthy of this age, and is 
worthy of this England. It is scarcely worthy, however, of such 
a writer as Thackeray. 

If it is not a cause of much surprise to find the author of 
“ Vanity Fair” objecting generally to the works of Sterne on the 
ground of immorality, it is at least strange that he should bring 
against them the more tangible and more easily refuted charge of 
an insincerity of tone directly affecting style, and an absence of 
humour—the very quality, above all others, in which critics here- 
tofore have supposed them to abound. The second of these charges 
is stated in so many words. “The man,” says he, “is a great 
jester, not a great humourist.” The other charge is variously set 
forth thus: “ He is always looking in my face, watching his effect, 
uncertain whether I think him an impostor or not.” And thus: 
“The humour of Rabelais and Swift, whom he pretended to 
succeed, poured from them as naturally as a song does from a 
bird.” [The simile is not particularly happy in either case, but 
particularly unhappy in the case of the latter.| “ But this man 
never lets his reader alone, or will permit his audience repose. .... 
He goes to work systematically and of cold blood; paints his face, 
puts on his ruff and motley clothes, and lays down his carpet, and 
tumbles on it.” And thus: “Take the ‘Sentimental Journey, 
and see in the writer the deliberate propensity to make points and 
seek applause.” And the only remark which the lecturer finds it 
in his heart to fling at the famous passages written anent the dead 
donkey at Nampont, “unsullied pages” which may be read, and 
have been read by “ my children,” is this: “ Psha! mountebank! 
I'll not give thee one penny more for that trick, donkey and all.” 
There are now two questions for us to decide. (a) Is Sterne to 
be ranked as a jester with Joe Miller and Artemus Ward, or is he 
to be placed as a humourist with Rabelais and Swift? (8) Are 
Sterne’s pathos and sentiment forced, unreal, and therefore 1- 
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artistic? It is obvious that truth—and “ truth is best from what- 
ever chair,’ as Thackeray elsewhere observes—will most readily 
be arrived at by a reference to the works themselves. They are 
their own defence. Before proceeding further, however, it may 
be well to ascertain, if possible, how it happens that Thackeray 
holds and utters an opinion opposed to the constantly endorsed 
verdict of more than a century of readers. What is his personal 

oint of view? What influences regulate, or rather disturb, his 
judgment? Is he prejudiced? In what soil have these prejudices 
taken root, and by what influences of wind and rain and sunshine 
have they attained to full and proportioned growth? 

The writer’s personal point of view is at the threshold, and is 
easily defined. He looks at the works of the author through the 
medium of the author’s life. He even at times appears to 
confound the one with the other. He ascribes to both a common 
character. He has prepared an estimate of the man, and that 
estimate he applies to the book. He was a conceited man, an in- 
sincere man, an untruthful man; his writings are affected in style, 
insincere in tone, and misleading in sentiment. In a word, he 
has the most intense dislike for him—he hates him. Nor does he 
take the smallest trouble to disguise the feeling. (One recalls at 
this moment a famous “ Roundabout Paper,” in which this hatred 
of the man is given freest vein.) And it is this feeling which 
impels his decision. This man is a hypocrite, therefore his Bittnown 
isnot humour. He is insincere, therefore his pathos is not pathos. 
He wrote to Mrs. Elizabeth Draper, therefore his sentiment 1s 
mock sentiment.—Q. E.D. We are dealing at present only with 
Sterne’s writings: in its proper order we will have a word to say 
about his life. The objection now is that the one should be 
viewed through the other. The assertion is, that this confusion 
of a writer’s life with a writer’s work is unfair in most cases, and 
has been fatal in the case now under consideration. 

Beyond and beside this test of authorship—assuredly the most 
extraordinary and unsatisfactory ever adopted—we find in the 
temper of Thackeray, in the bent of his mind, a further reason 
for inferring that ‘it was scarcely possible for Sterne to receive 
justice at such a bar. Thackeray had a natural abhorrence of 
sentimental writing. An abhorrence originally evinced in his 
Burlesques, but reaching its climax in the Lectures on the 
Humourists. It has been fashionable for a long time to call him a 
cynic. It is an unfounded charge, but has been revived over 
and over again. We must have done with all that. He was not 


acynic. He was too honest and loving and good. At the same 
time it is not strange that shallow people were led to think that 
the allegation was just. He had in him a substratum of what 
would be called, I suppose, strong common-sense. And the ut- 
terances prompted by this were not without a certain dash and 
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flavour of cynicism. He does not like to see men blubbering, 
and is ever ready to poke fun at the man who happens to weep 
eloquently over a page or two. I dare say he would have liked 
the “sweet unsullied page which the author of ‘ David Copper- 
field’ has given to my children” none the less had there been fewer 
tears sprinkled thereupon. “I ownI don’t value or respect much 
the cheap dribble of those fountains,” is a comment which he must 
often have felt inclined to make even when not dwelling on 
Sterne’s faculty in this direction. Don’t you remember how he 
laughs at Goethe’s “Sorrows of Werter”? It is very clever, 
that little rhyme of his—quite inimitable. He reads that extra. 
ordinary book —that strange analysis of a man’s heart—and 
“at once he is disgusted with it. ‘ What business,” we fancy we 
hear him saying to himself, “what business has this Werter 
spooning about Albert’s premises and paying attention to Albert’s 
wife ? Charlotte is not for you, my good fellow; therefore get 
up, and go about your business, or Here, Mr. Policeman! 
take this man to the station-house!” There is one passage in the 
book which must have given him unfeigned satisfaction. Werter 
determines on suicide, and not having weapons in the house writes 
to Charlotte’s husband on this wise: 





“ DEAR ALBERT,—Pray lend me your pistols. Iam going a 
long journey. Adieu! 
 WERTER.” 


“Give him the pistols,” says Albert to his wife. “JZ wish hima 
good journey !” With a surprising humour Thackeray catches in 
a moment all the ridiculous (or what to him appears ridiculous) 
sentiment of the book. He seizes every salient point. He pic- 
tures to himself the matronly indifference of Charlotte, and the 
idiotic ardour of Werter. The catastrophe is summed up. We 
are informed in the concluding lines that when Charlotte was told 
of the death of her admirer she was engaged in cutting bread-and- 
butter. And when his body was carried past her window “on a 
shutter,” instead of displaying any unladylike emotion, she, with 
an admirable composure, 


Went on cutting bread-and-butter. 


Don’t you remember, too, his continuation of Sir Walter Scott's 
“Tvanhoe,” his delightful “Legend of the Rhine,” and the hall- 
dozen sketches in which he laughs at contemporary novelists? In 
his own novels, too, we see how he avoids anything like senti- 
mental writing; and even where perforce he must depict a pathetic 
scene, he seems to hurry from it. Yet he has left us at least two 


Telen Pendennis is one of them: 


oes over which many an eye has moistened. The death of 
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“The moon had risen by this time; Arthur recollected well 
afterwards how it lighted up his mother’s sweet pale face. ... . 
...+ As they were talking the clock struck nine, and Helen re- 
minded him how, when he was a little boy, she used to go up 
to his bedroom at that hour, and hear him say ‘Our Father.’ 
And once more, oh, once more, the young man fell down at his 
mother’s sacred knees and sobbed out the prayer which the Divine 
Tenderness uttered for us, and which has been echoed for twenty 
ages since by millions of sinful and humbled men. And as he 
spoke the last words of the supplication, the mother’s head fell 
on on her boy’s, and her arms closed round him, and together 
they repeated the words, ‘For ever and ever, and‘ Amen... . 
The sainted woman was dead.” 

The other picture is the death of Colonel Newcome. You re- 
member it. Poor broken-down old gentleman, gallant officer, 
manly heart, he is carried to die in the almshouse, and on the spot 
near where, as a boy, he was educated. ‘The chapel-bell rings. 
It is the once familiar sound. And the old man raises himself in 
the bed and says “Adsum,” and stands in the presence of his 
Maker. 

Reader, does it occur to you to ask what other writer’s influence 
is discernible in these two memorable passages? For my own part 
I fancy that in every line of them I detect the influence of Sterne. 
And yet which one of us would dare to say—as Thackeray has 
said on reading certain passages in “ Tristram Shandy” and the 
“Sentimental Journey” —*“ Artistical sensibility ;” “ Does anybody 
believe that this is real sentiment;” “ He exercised the lucrative 
gift of weeping;” “I own that I don’t value or respect much the 
cheap dribble of those fountains.” “ Psha! mountebank! Tl 
not give thee one penny more for that trick, donkey and all!” An 
eclogue by Coleridge ends in words something like these—to quote 
their connexion would be to destroy their appropriateness: 

O thankless . . . . and untrue! 

And is this all that you can do 

For him who did so much for you? 

Many months he, by my troth ! 

Hath catered for you, nothing loth ; 

And in an hour would you repay 

An eight years’ work? Away, away! 
_ There is a wholesome fervour of abuse, there is an undisguised 
infusion of personal feeling, pervading all Thackeray ever wrote 
of Sterne, the very honesty of which prevents us clothing censure 
in words of our own: 


I think there’s ne’er a man in Christendom 
Can lesser hide his hate or love than he, 
For by his face straight shall you know his heart. 


The more serious objections to Sterne’s writings now remain. 
Dec.—VOL. CXLV. NO. DLXXXVIII. 2x 
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It is to be seen how far the wrmmgs justify the objections, And 
first of all we are brought face to face with this startling allega- 
tion: absence of humour. “ The man is a great jester, not a 
great humourist.”. A number of obvious questions arise on this, 
If he be not a great humourist, why is he considered in a series of 
lectures treating only of humourists? And again, it may be 
asked, what is Thackeray’s definition of humour? For it is evi- 
dent that, if he holds it to be something quite out of accordance 
with the general belief, he is justified in measuring his author by 
the particular standard erected, and coming to a conclusion which, 
seeming to be a divergence from popular belief, may be all the time 
an expressed concurrence in it. Assuming a hypothetical defini- 
tion, of course, to combat a belief held within its terms, would be 
to fight with a phantom. And we had better let the phantom 
rest : 


What ails us with thee, who art wind and air? 


But there is no such intangible foe to encounter. When 
Thackeray uses the words “ humour” and “ humourist,” he means 
exactly what you and I mean when we employ them. It is matter 
of regret that nowhere, in the course of these lectures, does the 
author give us the expected definition. It is to be regretted 
chiefly because meer no man could have given us a more 
valuable and freely expressed meaning. The absence of any 
deseription leaves us to infer that he understood the word as his 
audience understood it. That faculty—that inborn and incom- 
municable faculty by which a man appeals to our fancy, and to 
that strangely blended principle within us which responds to the 
laughable and to the sad. That which touches alike the spring of 
laughter and of tears. That which, seeming to touch two fountains, 
really affects but one, and which in the humourist is not two gifts, 
but a double gift. It is that by which a strange new light 1s 
thrown over familiar objects, or by which distant and appalling 
and forbidding presences are familiarised. Now it sublimes the 
infinitely small. Again, it makes little of the infinitely great. It 
places opposites together ; it commingles the uncongenial and 
divides the undivided. It is your true magic. In different men 
it is differently developed—works in a different way, in different 
realms of fancy, and with very different result. In Swift it 1s 
savage; in Rabelais it is cynical; in Sterne it is—what? humour 
itself/—the essence—the faculty pure and simple, defying alike the 
resistance of our laughter and the attempt of our definition. Only 
a jester! I have called this allegation startling. Itisso. It1s 
so in the face of this fact, that a great part of our literature 1s per- 
meated with the overflowing influences proceeding from the few 
hundred pages which this man wrote. It is so in the face of this 
fact, that our books are studded with allusions to, and quotations 
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from, those few hundred pages. Only a jester, quotha! The 
Bible and Shakspeare alone excepted, from what other source 
has there been gathered so much material wherewithal to point a 
moral or adorn a tale? An industrious idolator has just compiled 
a Concordance to the Works of Alfred Tennyson, Esq., D.C.L., 
Poet Laureate. It contains, according to the pathetic announce- 
ment of the publisher, “ upwards of one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand references.” If some “ gentle lunatic,” as indefatigable 
as this one, were to set about compiling a work containing an 
' alphabetical list of all the divines, philosophers, historians, poets, 

and novelists who have quoted from Sterne, together with a list 
of the occasions on which they have made such quotations—if to 
this he added a statement of those who, without direct and con- 
sclous quotation, have given evidence of an acquaintance with the 
reverend gentleman’s works, together with examples carefully 
selected and arranged, what a tremendous volume would have to 
be prepared! And then to reflect that all these quotations—all 
these allusions—have been made under a mistaken impression. 
That all these divines, philosophers, historians, poets, and novelists 
have taken tinsel for gold, and dross for silver. That to their 
disciples, craving for bread, they have given stones. And still 
more inconceivable hallucination, that the said disciples have 
réceived the stones and never discovered the deception. 

Not a great humourist! Yorick! canst thou hear this supposi- 
tion and give never a reply? As I look, the parson rises (for he 
is impulsive—he carries not an ounce of ballast) “to batter the 
whole hypothesis to pieces.” Not a great humourist! Mrs. 
Wadman, unhappy Mrs. Wadman! the map has been carried 
down into the kitchen; thou art now in a more composed frame 
of mind. Canst thou not find us an evidence of humour in the 
book? Search it out. And when discovered, my dear madam, 
“you shall lay your finger upon the place” and confound ever 
sceptic. Not a great humourist! Ah! brave, honest, fearless 
Corporal Trim, stand forward. Draw thyself up to thy full height. 
Touch that montero cap of thine and answer him. As I gaze and 
listen, the corporal replies, “ An’ please your honour ” But 
slipping behind him comes the shade of Bridget. Trim is blush- 
ing to the roots of his hair, and I have not caught a response ere 
both their shadows glide into limbo. Not a great humourist! 
What says my Uncle Toby? He is sitting there by the fire 
silently knocking the ashes out of his pipe. There is an expression 
of calm enjoyment brooding on his face, and a halo of innocency 





shining about his head. His thoughts are running on sieges, mines, ° 


blinds, gabions, faussebrays, and cuvettes. But my question has 

roused him. He forgets the whole science of fortification. There 

18 an angry flush on his proverbially benevolent countenance as he 
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replies with warmth, “ Sir, if he’s not a great humourist, then I’I| 
be d——” And up flies the accusing spirit with a blush, and as 
the recording angel drops a tear, both bear witness to the magic of 
the great humourist’s pen. 

The most satisfactory and critical method of affirming Sterne’s 
claim to the title “ humourist” would be in analytically describing 
his humour. Such a task, however, is one transcending the ability 
of the present writer. Nor, indeed (though one would dearly like 
to see such an analysis) is it so immediately called for in this case, 
because, in the first place, Sterne’s claims are so universally ad- 
mitted, that an attempt to strengthen them would seem almost as 
Quixotic as an attempt to increase the popularity of Shakspeare; 
and, in the second place, it often happens that the effort to enforce 
the particular value of certain writings by dissecting their sentences, 
and appending to the dissection long-worded descriptions, has 
rather the effect (to an ordinary reader, at least) of concealing 
evident beauties than of revealing hidden ones. I have often 
thought that I could enter into an effortless enjoyment of the 
flowers in the Botanic Gardens if they were unencumbered with 
those little white sticks and long Latin names. The veriest babes 
and sucklings of literature may indicate without dissection, and 
appreciate without analysis. e adopt, therefore, the only course 
left us—namely, citation of the works and comment thereanent. 

Here, then, be our proofs: 

TRISTRAM SHANDY.—Now, what to say? Where to begin. 
When Sterne approaches the description of Widow Wadman’s 
amour, he says, in reference to his story: “ Though I have been 
all along hastening towards this part of it with so much earnest 
desire . .. . yet now that I am got to it, any one is welcome to 
take up my pen and go on with the story for me that will.” And 
so, reader, it is with us. We will pitch up all idea of giving sepa- 
rate instances of humour and pathos. We will cull at hap-hazard. 
We are, after all, but stirring your memories. We are introducing 
no new author with preliminary flourish of trumpets, but only 

azing with fondness on the me of an old friend. In “Tristram 

handy” there is evinced great humour and great pathos! Good 
Heavens! how strangely does such a sentence read. Who would 
think of writing such words down in sober earnest? And yet the 
opposite has been affirmed, and that by no puny scribbler. Worse 
still. ‘That the style (because in no other sense can we accept the 
description of laying the carpet and tumbling on it) is not a natural 
style, but a forced and undesirable one. We are going to pen no 
panegyric on Sterne’s style. "Tis your second-rate artists that 
stand in need of eulogium. Your supreme genius is as far above 
the applause of the praiser as he is above the scorn of the scorner. 
But when we are taught by any man to believe that Sterne’s style 
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is affected, giant as our teacher may be, “I say we should hoot 
him.”* 
But the proofs—the proofs! 


“Trim made a bow, and read as follows: 


“THE SERMON. 
“For we trust we have a good conscience. —HEBREWS, xiii. 18. 

“Trust !—Trust we have a good conscience ! 

[“ Certainly, Trim, quoth my father, interrupting him, you give 
that sentence a very improper accent; for you curl up your nose, 
man, and read in such a sneering tone as if the parson was going 
to abuse the apostle. 

_“ He is an’ _— your honour, replied Trim. . . . . Pugh, said 
my father, smiling. 

“Sir, quoth Dr. Slop, Trim is certainly in the right; for the 
writer (who, I perceive, is a Protestant), by the snappish manner 
in which he takes up the apostle, is certainly going to abuse him, 
if this treatment of him has not done it slotedy. . . - But whence, 
replied my father, have you concluded so soon, Dr. Slop, that the 
writer is of our Church? for aught Ican see yet he may be of any 
church. .... Because, answered Dr. Slop, if he was of ours, he 
durst no more take such a license than a bear by his beard. If in 
our communion, sir, a man was to insult an apostle, a saint, or even 
the paring of a saint’s nail, he would have his eyes scratched 
out.” | 


We take the liberty of believing that there is humour in this of 
a somewhat fine quality. Let us dip hap-hazard into the volumes 
once more. 

“Here, but why here, rather than in any other part of my 
story ? I am not able to tell, but here it is. My heart stops me to 
pay to thee, my dear Uncle Toby, once for all, the tribute I owe 
thy goodness. Here let me thrust my chair aside, and kneel down 
upon the ground, whilst I am pouring forth the warmest sentiments 
of love for thee and veneration for the excellence of thy character 
that ever virtue and nature kindled in a nephew’s bosom. Peace 
and comfort rest for evermore upon thy head; thou enviedst no 
man’s comforts, insultedst no man’s opinions, blackenedst no man’s 
character, devouredst no man’s bread! Gently, with faithful ‘Trim 
behind thee, didst thou ramble round the little circle of thy plea- 
sures, jostling no creature in thy way; for each one’s sorrows thou 
hadst a tear, for every man’s need thou hadst a shilling.” 

This is one of those not rare occasions on which Mr. Sterne lays 
his little carpet on the ground and tumbles on it. And please, 
ladies and gentlemen, observe how the reverend gentlemen is re- 
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garding the faces of his audience to determine the effect of his 
acrobatic performance, and it mayhap with a view of estimating 
his chances as to the harvest of coppers which will be flung on to 
the carpet at the end of the show. 

We are avoiding intentionally the better known passages, such 
as the death of Le Fevre, &c. We conclude our quotations from 
“ Tristram Shandy” with two others. The first on Death, the 
second on Debt. | 

“For my own part, I declare it that out of doors I value not 
death at all—not this, added the corporal, snapping his fingers, 
but with an air which no one but the corporal could have given 
to the sentiment. In battle, I value death not this, and let him 
not take me cowardly like poor Joe Gibbons in scouring his gun. 
What is he? A pull of a trigger, a push of a bayonet, an inch 
this way or that, makes the difference. Look along the line to 
the right—see! Jack’s down! Well, ’tis worth a regiment of 
horse to him. No; ’tis Dick. Then Jack’s no worse. Never 
mind which;—we pass on—in hot pursuit; the wound which 
brings him is not felt—the best way is to stand up to him ;—the 
man who flies is in ten times more danger than the man who 
marches up into his jaws. I’ve looked him, added the corporal, a 
hundred times in the face—and know what he is.” 





“°Tis a cursed thing to be in debt; and there seems to be 
a fatality in the exchequers of some poor princes, particularly 
those of our house which no economy can bind down in irons. 
For my own part, I’m persuded there is not any one prince, prelate, 
pope, or potentate, great or small, upon earth, more desirous of 
eeping straight with the world than I am—or who takes more 
likely means for it. I never give above half a guinea—nor walk 
with boots—nor cheapen toothpicks, nor lay out a shilling on a 
band-box the year round; and, for six months I’m in the country, 
I’m upon so small a scale that, with all the good temper in the 
world, I out-do Rousseau a bar length! for I keep neither man, 
nor boy, nor horse, nor cow, nor dog, nor cat, nor anything that 
can eat or drink, except a thin, poor piece of a vestal (to keep my 
fire in), and who has generally as bad an appetite as myself; but 
if you think this makes a philosopher of me, I would not, my 
good or “a a rush for your judgments. ; 
“True philosophy ;—but there is no treating the subject while 
my uncle is whistling Lillibullero.” 
Speaking in “ Tristram Shandy” of its chances with posterity, 
says the author, “What has this book done more than the 
* Legation of Moses,’ or the ‘ Tale of a Tub,’ that it may not swim 
down the gutter of time along with them?” Sterne had a truer 
estimate of his own claims on the future than some of the inheritors 
of his vocation. 
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“Tristram Shandy” is not to be learned by quotations. The 
ability with which the characters are depicted has never been 
shown piecemeal. “My Uncle Toby” has become for us more of 
a real personage than any creation of the novelists of that age. 
More than any of Fielding’s—than any of Smollet’s—infinitely 
more than any of Richardson’s. This alone is test sufficient. 
And, then, bear in mind the way in which Sterne hampered 
himself. Other novelists sailed along the straight course of the 
narrative. Sterne is always making interminable digressions. He 
dances backward and forward as merrily as a caged squirrel. You 
never can be sure of him. And when he does digress, you are 
never angry. In his by-paths it is that he whispers to you his 
broadest jokes. What dialogue! What confusion of philosophy ! 
What double entendre! But, above all, what a style! 

From the “Sentimental Journey” we have not quoted. Nor 
can we now. The words with which it opens have been used 
with a frequency extraordinary even for quotations from Sterne. 
Nor is there much in them. But an unconscious tribute is, never- 
theless, offered to the greatest humourist of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when men say: “They order, said I, this matter better in 
France.” 

Such are the writings in which Thackeray could find no great 
humour and little genuine pathos. But after all it comes to this: 
Thackeray was an artist, but no critic. He measured men’s works 
with his own little rules and compasses, instead of applying to 
them the accepted tests of criticism. What he does not like, that 
he abuses. Above all, if his author be not a strictly respectable 
person, he huddles his children together and urges them to hoot 
the sinner. ‘‘ Get thee gone, rogue, an’ I smite thee!” “ Beshrew 
the villain, what dost thou here among honest folk!” I always 
think of Thackeray the critic as having much in common with 
Johnson the critic. The same rugged honesty, the same out- 
spoken prejudice. Nor would it be difficult to collate instances 
tending to show how these common qualifications often led both in 
a similar direction. Boswell laughs at Johnson for the exaggerated 
eulogy which he bestows on certain lines of Congreve. ‘Thackeray, 
in speaking of Pope, says: “ No poet’s verse ever mounted higher 
than that wonderful flight with which the Dunciad concludes.” 


Then he quotes the passage commencing, 


She comes, she comes, the sable throne behold! 
Of night primeval and of chaos old ; 


and so on—adding, “In these astonishing lines Pope reaches, I 
think, to the very greatest height which his sublime art has 
attained, and shows himself the equal of all poets of all times. 

This leaves even the great Doctor miles behind. Lord Macaulay 
makes it a ground of complaint against Doctor Johnson that “ he 
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could see little or no merit in ‘Tom Jones, in ‘ Gulliver's Travels,’ 
or in ‘Tristram Shandy.” It would be gross injustice to 
Thackeray to say that he could see in these three books little or 
no merit. It will be curious, however, to ascertain what his 
opinions are, and it will probably appear that they differ less 
materially from those of Doctor Johnson than from those of Lord 
Macaulay. His estimate of “ Tristram Shandy” we already know. 
As to “ Gulliver’s Travels,” he applauds the author with an ex- 
cessive laudation. What surprising genius! what wonderful 
power! And then he says to his audience, “ On no account read 
the book.” In the “fourth part” it is “ filthy in word, filthy in 
thought, furious, raging, obscene.” “ And giant and great as this 
dean is, I say we should hoot him.” His laudation of Fielding is 
not less loud. But there arises in him once more that inveterate 
love of the moralities—that unquenchable craving for a pure tone, 
a healthy vigorous page; and he objects to Tom Jones as a hero. 
“ What !” he exclaims, “a hero with a flawed reputation ; a hero 
spunging for a guinea; a hero who can’t pay his landlady, and is 
obliged to let his honour out to hire! I protest against Mr. Thomas 
Jones holding such a rank at all.” 

And here we must take leave of this subject. We have accom- 
plished (if, indeed, we have accomplished anything) but half our 
* pee task. We have spoken only of Sterne’s writings. We 

ad intended saying a word about the man and about his life. 
Our allotted space is now filled, and if the second part of the task 
is to be accomplished at all, it must be in a second paper and at 
another time. 

As we close the volume of “ Lectures,” and as we linger with 
these concluding sentences, we are reminded that both these 
writers, whose works we have been looking into, are no longer with 
us. We can almost fancy a meeting between two such illustrious 
shades in that mysterious far-off region behind the veil. Are 
there differences now, and hatreds, and dislikes? We can see that 
tall thin figure, that pale face, that hectic flush, that sad lonely 
expression. ‘A fellow of infinite jest!” And we like to fancy 
somewhere near, with a protecting air and cheering voice, a large 
and well-knit frame, a kindly face, a venerable white head. What 
do they think of each other? All truth open like a book—all the 
unknown explored. We like to think of these two in harmony. 
We like to think of all differences forgotten. Far off! Some 
delightful region where pleasure is ever present, and in which all 
joy is intensified and all love is glorified. Where every emotion 
is : rapture, compared with which the wildest happiness o. 
earth is 
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As moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine. 
WILiiaAM Mackay. 
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BETWEEN. 
On this side, beds of daffodils ; 


On that, the river ran, 
And beckon’d to the baby rills 
That tumbled headlong down the hills. 


The emerald hills on either hand 
Were flecked with kids and kine, 


And over them rose, spectre grand, 


The white peaks of the Oberland. 


And all the vale began to swim 
With mounting purple haze, 

A valleyful of evening dim, 

With rosy sunset at the brim. 


A herdsman tripped from fell to fell, 
Singing his “ ranz des vaches,” 

While, seeming from far mountain dell, 

Came the soft sound of convent bell. 


Beside the stream we wandered three 
Fausta and Agnes and I, 

One of them on each side of me, 

And either face was fair to see. 


Fausta was fair as men say fair, 

With eyes of purple blue, 
And cheeks of golden morning, where 
The rose and lily loved to pair. 


But Agnes’ eyes were dark as night, 
Lit with two tender stars, 

That made the very darkness bright 

With glimpses of celestial light. 


Nor envied I upon his throne 

The Lord of sovereign realms, 
For, more exalted than his own, 
My empire spread from zone to zone. 


They filled the grove with tender light, 
They charmed it into song; 

Blest spirits all but fanned in sight, 

While fairies peeped in left and right. 
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Between. 


We talked of all the hour made spring 
Within our peppy hearts; 
k 


We laughed and talked of everything 
That hath nor cloud nor thorn nor sting. 


And ever Fausta raised her head 

And listened when I spake, 
Clinging to every word t said, 
As pleased to be thus held and led. 


But Agnes often ran before, 

To greet my coming thought, 
And took it up and fondly bore 
It in her bosom evermore. 


And sometimes it was hard to know 
If ’twere my own or hers; 

Our preconceptions blended so 

It seemed a mutual embryo. 


Or if we differed, as indeed 
Would happen now and then, 
We differed with a goodly heed, 


More pleasant than had we agreed. 


And then I told a tale of woe, 
Of lovers’ cruel wrong, 


Wrought in a wild time long ago 
By jealousy of rival foe. 


How many a knight through all the land, 
Drawn by her fair renown, 

Sought out the beauteous Hildebrande, 

In lordly wise to ask her hand. 


Her father’s halls aye rang with cheer, 
Mighty and proud was he, 

And sware to give his daughter dear 

Unto the boldest cavalier. 


"Mong all who came and went was one 
Her gentle heart enthralled; 

Right worthy he, and he alone, 

Of prize that well had graced a throne. 


And one of deadly fame did fare, 

Whose love was name for lust; 
He was a dauntless knight, and there 
His gauntlet cast to lift who dare. 


Between. 


Quickly her champion stoop’d and dared 
To seize the gage full fain; 

The lists already were prepared, 

And thither many a brave knight fared. 


The maiden with her father proud 
Stood on the castle keep, 

And hearken’d to the clamour loud 

That rose from out the tourney cloud. 


A summons blast the herald blew, 

O she was wondrous pale! 
For hate by love still fiercer grew, 
And love by hate waxed stronger too. 


But O she grasps her father’s hand, 
And is as one distraught; 

The dark knight doth before her stand, 

Her lover’s lifeblood on his brand! 


I turn’d, and Fausta’s eyes so bright 

Were brighter now for tears; 
But Agnes stood transfix’d in fright, 
Wringing her clasp’d hands pink and white. 


We talked of life, and death, and love, 
And worlds beyond the grave; 

Fausta thought ‘ Earth were fair enough, 

With love and endless joy thereof.’ 


But Agnes, ‘ Life at best were poor, 
Dower’d with richer love 

Than ever mortals knew before, 

Without the hope of something more.’ 


Then turning back we wended slow, 
By all around impress’d, 

The stillness of the peaks of snow, 

The rushing of the stream below. 


Till, coming to our trysting goal, 
We parted ‘neath the stars; 

And if my heart fair Fausta stole, 

Why dark-eyed Agnes had my soul! 


ROBERT STEGGALL. 
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And hearken’d to the clamour loud 

That rose from out the tourney cloud. 


A summons blast the herald blew, 

O she was wondrous pale! 
For hate by love still fiercer grew, 
And love by hate waxed stronger too. 


But O she grasps her father’s hand, 
And is as one distraught; 
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The rushing of the stream below. 
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CAPRICE AND DESTINY. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


By THE TRANSLATOR OF “ NoppEBO ParsonacE,” “THE 
Rivas,” &c. &c. 


Part III. 
IT 


THE court was at Fontainebleau. Blanche, who had been read- 
ing aloud to the queen till midnight from the works of an Italian 
poet, at length received permission to leave her, and with a wax 
candle in her hand was passing through the same apartments in 
which, some years before, she had kept her night watch with Anna 
Boleyn. On entering she beheld a tall figure, closely wrapped in a 
white veil, at some distance from her, softly open the door to the 
corridor, and, always looking behind her, cross the threshold, 
without shutting the door after her. A slight shudder passed 
through Blanche’s frame, but she had more of the eagle than of the 
dove in her nature, and being ashamed of her momentary fear, she 
redoubled her steps in order to overtake the mysterious visitor. In 
the middle of an obscure gallery the form stood still; Blanche 
resolutely approached ; the light shone upon a dark face of foreign 
extraction, and eyes that sparkled like two stars. 

“The fortune-teller !” exclaimed Blanche, in a tone of derision 
at her own anxiety. “ What are you doing here at midnight? 
Why are you gliding like a spectre through the apartments? Have 
you come for the reward I once promised you?” 

“You?” said the aged woman. “Do you owe me anything? 
By no means, mademoiselle. If I wished a reward for the intelli- 
gence I gave, I must soar over the ocean, like a sea-bird, with 
swift wings. Besides, who can tell whether my prediction was 
worth a recompense? Hours vanish as quickly as the sand runs, 
and never return again for her who forgets the golden eo the 
crown glitters, but she who places it upon her brow feels only its 
= I am not covetous of honour or reward! I must unfold 

idden things because I know them, just as rain falls from the 
skies when they are overcharged with the dew of the earth. I am 
forced to wonier about this house to find an ear to listen to my 


words, Behold! a raven’s black wing hovers over this roof, and 
Death glides with stealthy steps through its apartments. You do 
not see him, but my eyes are open. e arrow, too surely aimed, 
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already whizzes from the bow, and is pointed at the head of a 
person in the highest position !” i 

“The king?” cried Blanche, dismayed. “ He left the palace in 
the twilight, and is not expected back till morning.” 

an is not the king. Death seeks his victim from Claudia’s soft 
couch. 

a“ a said Blanche. “I have just come from her; she 
is as well as you or I.” 

“She is a blade of grass whom the reaper has selected,” replied 
the sybil. “Do you doubt my words? Think of the past! 
Yesterday Anna Boleyn became Queen of England.” 

“Tis false—'tis false!’ exclaimed Blanche, in extreme emotion. 
“Tt was I who inquired into the future of you; if you announced 
bappiness to her alone, your base tongue has severed me from my 

ven ! 

“Lay not the blame upon me!” replied the old woman, “If I 
scattered abroad the seeds of vanity and pride, they fell upon a soil 
ready to receive them. The ear of the wise is closed when the 
voice of temptation sounds. Do not talk either of happiness! 
Anna’s path to the throne was over blood and tears. Blood and 
tears will have to be given for this short honour! Go now and 
watch over your queen !” 

With an air of command she raised her hand, and motioned the 
maid of honour back to the chamber she had just quitted. Blanche 

involuntarily obeyed, shivering from head to foot. She hurried to 
the ante-room, oa! two of Claudia’s waiting-maids were soundly 
sleeping, and seated herself close to the door that led to the queen’s 
— Her mind was in a state of violent agitation; in vain 

e strove to disbelieve the fearful doom pronounced. The slightest 
sound, a gust of wind, the shadows cast by the hanging lamp, made 
her heart beat. She closed her eyes, but the weary one only sank 
into a dreamy maze, which chased away all hope of slumber. She 
beheld Claudia struggling with Death, Anna Boleyn threading the 
bloody pathway leading to the throne, and she heard the truth- 

edicting sybil’s derisive laughter. Then she would start up in 

orror, and listen in anxious suspense if there were anything to 
disturb the silence that reigned in her majesty’s chamber, until she 
would again resign herself to these half-waking dreams. Thus the 
night wore on; the faint streaks of day began to shine into the 
room, when the queen’s silver pipe summoned her women in wait- 
ing. Blanche’s feet seemed rooted to the ground, but she made 
an effurt to rouse herself, and was the first to reach her suffering 
mistress’s bedside. This fearful night and the two following days 
preneed to her like a painful vision, as on the third day she stood 

oroughly stunned by Claudia’s corpse. She wasso deeply affected 
and shaken by what she had gone through that she withdrew with 
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Rosa from society, and the young girl forgot her own sorrow to 
tend her with affectionate care. 

Meanwhile Bourbon’s great lawsuit was finished, and he found 
himself unjustly deprived of his estates. His whole heart and soul 
was filled with a burning thirst for revenge; this intense longing 
overpowered every other feeling in his mind, and the tempter who 
offered the means of revenge, was already invisibly lurking at his 
side. Charles the Fifth, ever on the watch to gain an advantage 
over his former antagonist, secretly sent confidential messengers to 
the constable, offermg him support, and urging him. to fight 
against his country. Bourbon resisted but a short time. The 
conqueror in so many honourable fights succumbed to passion, 
and Charles’s emissaries reccived his promise that he would come 
with six thousand men to the help of the German army, which 
was to invade Burgundy, while the emperor crossed the Pyrenees, 
and entered France from the south. This treason was to be kept a 
most profound secret until Francis had started for Italy, with all 
his forces, in order to win back the lost Milan. 

The king set about seriously making preparations for this expe- 
dition. However a considerable time elapsed before the vast ex- 
penses for the war could be arranged to be met by new taxes, 
selling of public posts, and even by turning the royal treasures 
into money. During this interim Bourbon lived in a state of 
incessant fever, under continued enforced dissimulation. He ap- 
— in we as usual, and neglected none of his official duties, 

ut he wished himself away from court, to his castle at Moulins, 
and from his own oppressive company into stirring excitement. 
He devoted himself more and more to the society of Blanche de 
Raimond. She received him as her future bridegroom, and he 
encouraged this delusion because he did not choose to give up her 
charming companionship. After his treachery to his king and his 
country—that gnawing worm which soon would stain with its 
poison his hitherto spotless fame—it seemed to him but of trifling 
moment to disappoint the heart of a woman. However, it 18 
probable he would not lightly have deceived Rosa; but since 
what had taken place on the day the wild beasts fought, he could 

not believe that Blanche was capable of loving, and his pride 
persuaded him to imagine that it was impossible for her to hope 
to gain the hand of one so much above her in rank. 

At length the king set off to join his army at Lyons. Here, 
however, he received the first whispered intelligence of Bourbon’s 
designs, and with his usual openness and kindness of spirit, he 
determined to hear what the accused had to say for himself. Re- 
tracing his steps with marvellous rapidity, he sought the constable 

in Paris; not finding him there, he followed him to Moulins, 
where he was waiting in perfect retirement, and presented himself 
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before him without ceremony. Frightened and confused Bourbon 
had flung himself —_ his bed, trusting by playing the part of a 
sick man to avoid all forms of respect, and to be able to e his 
answers in as few words as possible. 

In a frank and manly manner Francis began at once to explain 
the reason of his coming, enumerating to his cousin all the causes 
he had for mistrusting him, but assuring him at the same time, 
that he would believe nothing that could bring disgrace upon the 
head of so near a relation; nay, more, he would go tranquilly to 
battle if the constable would affirm that the reports he had heard 
were unfounded. Though these words struck him hard, Bourbon 
steeled his heart against all emotion, by thinking of the numerous 
mortifications to which he had been subjected, and how his honour 


_ and happiness had been trampled on, and firmly convinced that 
\ Francis secretly hated him, and had taken a pleasure in helping 


to effect his ruin, he believed he was only repaying dissimulation 
by dissimulation, and carrying on a justifiable conflict against 
superior force. He expressed his surprise and grief with such 
consummate skill, and so warmly defended his innocence, that 
with magnanimous thoughtlessness the king left him, perfectly 
satisfied, and without attempting to make any further inquiries. 
However, this unstable security could not long hold out. Ere he 
reached the confines of France the credulous monarch received 
proof upon proof, and endless warnings were poured into his ear 
of the revenge meditated by one who ‘had been so deeply injured. 
It would have been madness not to have heeded them. Francis, 
consequently, sent his army to Italy under the command of Ad- 
miral Bonnivet, and remained himself in France to watch the 
movements of the constable. 

Bourbon’s secret spies immediately informed him of this chan 
in the king’s plans, and he suspected that he was betrayed. He 
was no longer safe; the decisive step must be taken; there was 
nothing a him back, but he determined to see Blanche and 
Rosa once more before he parted from them for ever. He pri- 
vately communicated with Mademoiselle de Raimond, requesting 
an interview with her late at night. Having received her ~ 
mission he rode, without a single attendant, and in disguise, from 
Moulins to her abode. He crossed the threshold of his castle a 
fugitive, his mind filled with gloomy forebodings, The night- 
wind rustling mournfully through the foliage, seemed to warn the 
solitary wm ons that he never again should saunter beneath the 
trees of his native country, that he would die in a foreign land, a 
repudiated son of France, unregretted, without a tear to fall on 
his grave—a sacrifice to female hatred and to male jealousy. 

It was a warm, da»k night, not a star pierced through the cloud- 
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laden sky, the eye could scarcely discern the distant bushes, forming 
a black rampart upon the horizon. A clock in the neighbourhood 
struck eleven as Blanche stood at the window waiting for the 
duke, but her breast was not so calm as silent nature, her heart 
beat with anxious longing for the all-important moment to arrive, 
That some weighty purpose had been ripening in Bourbon’s mind, 
it was impossible long to conceal from her, the fire that was burn- 
ing in his breast, carefully as he strove to keep it down, would at 
times betray itself by a stray spark, or a ray that enabled her gaze 
to penetrate deeply into his unguarded soul. However, Blanche 
was far from guessing the truth; she had some confused ideas of 
the probability of his removing from court, of a brilliant residence 
in a foreign country, and the help of foreign powers to disannul 
the unjust sentence passed on him. It was necessary for him, 
perhaps, to take a secret journey; he might perhaps this very 
night propose to her, to promise to be his intended, or even to 
bind herself to him by a lasting tie, so that she might be able 
speedily to follow him. She was quite prepared to do either, she 
fancied she had attained her proud wishes, and was on the point 
of seeing all her efforts crowned with success, and only reproached 
herself for having at times doubted her powers of fascination. 
She had taken care that Rosa should be up, without telling her 
why, for the duke’s declaration must be made in private, then 
afterwards she would receive Rosa’s congratulations, the first con- 
gratulations, soon to be echoed by the court—nay, by the whole 
of France. 

Presently the tramp of a horse was heard, her wakeful servants 
opened the gate for him, he ascended the steps. She had never 
before felt so agitated, her heart beat violently; however, she rose, 
and with a ‘alin on her lips, and with a proud bearing and firm 
step went forward to meet him. For an instant he looked at her 
in silence ; the expression of his features was not the same as it had 
been ; unusual emotion had changed it; he seized her hand, pressed 
it to his lips, and, still silent, led her to a seat. 

“ Mademoiselle de Raimond,” he said, at length, “I am here in 
order to thank you for the delightful hours I have spent in your 
charming society, and for the kind friendship you have bestowed 
upon one who has been cruelly and shamefully used. I am forced 
to leave my country, glory, honour, happiness—in fact, all that I 
love, also the beautiful being whom I adored from the first moment 
I beheld her, and whom I never shall forget though I never may 
see her again !” 

“Though courtiers and knights understand the art of flattering, 
duke,” said Blanche, “ women, alas! take their words in a deeper 
sense. I do not wish to be obliged to think that I see you now 
for the last time, notwithstanding I so calmly bid you adieu; and 
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~ though happiness, glory, end honour may desert you, friendshi 

iiih Go jpevell to resnsie Watlifel to you.” . ‘ 

__ “JT dare not permit my he to interpret these words,” replied 

- Bourbon, “In my oe no happiness can thrive, I must tread 
e 


it alone. But while I admire your beauty, I respect the st 

of your mind, therefore you learn what no one else in this 
ser knows. When I Jeave you—and that will be before 
midnight has struck—I shall cross the frontiers of France a fugi- 
tive, to join the emperor and his hostile ranks against my native 
sovereign. The world and posterity will judge me without mercy 
but Miia the hot tears I weep over my fate—you will 
pity me 

“ Do not constitute me your judge,” answered Blanche, in a 
tone of great bitterness. “I am only a woman, and not cold and 
impartial as history will in future be. It casts a shade upon the 
most honoured name to break one’s oath to one’s king and one’s 
country, and yet a thousand reasons might be brought forward in 
exculpation ; lowetel, innumerable pe 8 which God has heard, 
have Sie broken without leaving a spot upon the polished arms, 
or a wound in the heart of man.’ 

“Let me not believe, lovely Blanche, that my respectful affection 
has been returned by anything that can give pain. By all the 
saints in heaven I cannot believe it! I considered your heart 
proud and invincible, for-your gaze was as calm as that of a man 
when De Lorges faced death for you. One with so firm a dis- 


' position I might venture to attach for a while to my sorrowful 


existence, to a sensitive, timid creature I might not have ventured 
to have offered my intimacy.” 

“Thank you for your high opinion of me,” replied Blanche, 
haughtily; “‘ you have judged me rightly ; though reproach may 
follow you, no tears will it bring to my eyes. Now, doubtless, 
you would like to see your daughter, she can be with you imme- 
diately. But Rosa, monseigneur, is a timid, sensitive creature ; she 
‘qoust not learn what has been confided to Blanche.” 

“Wait one moment, mademoiselle,” cried the duke. “ My 
child’s fate has long weighed upon my heart; the unnatural 
destiny that is reserved for her pains me much. She loves, and is 
loved in return. I am her father; my rights are not less sacred 
than were those of Alice; see, here I have the Holy Father's 
letter absolving Rosa from her promise.” 

He handed her the parchment; she took it ae as she re- 
peed made the sign of the cross—then, however, she raised her 

ld, firm eyes and fixed them on the duke. 


“T gave my word to Alice,” she said, “ trusting in it she died, 
Tell your daughter yourself what you have done for her, but do 
not forget that you cannot bring forward the right of a father. 
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By the peace you hope to obtain in your last hours, in the name 
of the Taiepoy deal, I demand chat you ceaaal her secret. 
Should Rosa learn from you her mother’s disgrace, Alice’s aveng- 
ing shade will for ever haunt you.” 

e duke dared not answer these commanding words; he fell 
into gloomy thoughts, while Blanche quitted him to call Rosa. 
oe ie the pale girl in his arms, then placed his hand upon her 

ead. 

“T must leave you for a long time, beloved daughter of my 
heart,” he said, in deep emotion. ‘ Receive from me your father’s 
blessing, and consider that it comes from himself. Continue 
always to be pious, pure, and good! May God preserve you from 
all temptation to do wrong, which often is too powerful for mortals 
to resist! Do not forget me, and pray for me.” 

“But shall we not see each other again?” exclaimed Rosa, 
* You talk as though we were going to part for ever.” 

‘We shall see each other again,” he said, recovering his com- 
posure. “Here I have a gift for you. This letter from his Holi- 
ness the Pope absolves you from your vows to enter a convent. 
I am convinced your mother would not have sacrificed you had 
she seen your pale countenance, and your father—I am sure of it 
—would joyfully have called him you love, his son.” 

Rosa seized the Pope’s letter with trembling hands; she kissed 
the writing and the seal. 

“ Ah! Mademoiselle Blanche,” she exclaimed, “ what shall I 
do? You know the state of my heart; advise me, I pray you!” 

“Ask your conscience, Rosa,” was her stern answer. “Take 
the Holy Father's dispensation, and give yourself up to earthly 
love, but then depart for ever from my presence, for I shall never 
cease from se a you of the wishes of your mother. Reflect 
well first how much you resign for the sake of love, it will not 
compensate you for the tears of repentance you may shed!” 

Rosa stood for a moment with her head bowed, and pressing 
her hands against her heaving bosom. Then she looked sweetly 
up to the take, as she meekly said: 

“ Accept my thanks, noble duke, for your kind and affectionate 
care of me, but pardon me if I am unable to accept it. Only 
short while ago you prayed God to preserve me from temptation; 
He has, however, done more, He has strengthened me during 
temptation. I must obey the small voice of conscience, and her to 
whose guidance my mother confided me, You act towards me as 
a father, and I love you as much as though you were my parent; 
but God and nature have not given you any right over my life.” 

“ By my eternal salvation, Rosa, you are quite mistaken! 
cried ‘ By pressing the young girl to his breast; but a glance 
from Blanche seemed to petrify him. 

“Not word more, monseigneur,” the gaid, in harsh, unflinch- 
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ing tone; “ ust not try to her; respect the shade of 
rsdn coothakiectonaa| Though invisible, it is 


present 


The duke released Rosa from his arms, then, in violent emo- 
tion, he strode through the room until he reached a window, look- 
ing upon a balcony, which he opened, and gazed out into the star- 


_ less night. The stillness of death reigned for a few seconds, then 


a clock was heard to strike in the distance. This sound seemed 
to rouse Bourbon; he took leave of Rosa with hurried, painful 
words, as he laid a costly ornament in her hands, bowed oe to 
Blanche, hastily loosened a black velvet ribbon that was round her 
arm, hid it in his breast, and had disappeared, before the two 


‘ladies had had time to recover their surprise. Rosa glided softly 


‘back to her chamber, but next morning found Blanche still upon 
the same chair, into which she had flung herself when she heard 
the tramp of his horse as he rode forth in the pitch-dark night. 
Her heart was crushed with her proud hopes, and only the thought 
of concealing her wound gave her the strength to live. 


Il. 


Bourson reached the emperor’s forces in Italy in safety, and 
three hostile armies invaded France at once. But the fortune of 
war was not with them; they wished to have accomplished the 
tuin of the kingdom, but were obliged to be satisfied by plunder- 
ing a few of its provinces. Meanwhile, the constable continued to 
be the enemy of his country, and Blanche de Raimond, who had 
hoped in vain to share his honours and exalted position, now 
shared in his disgrace. She had been on such intimate terms with 
him, that the court looked upon her as his confidante; she was 
accused of having been aware of his treachery—nay, it was even 
loudly asserted that he took flight from her very apartments. 
Every one now deserted her; the courtiers, who had hitherto 
adored her, now anxiously kept out of her way; one gentleman 
alone, who had not before ventured to aspire to her, took —— and 
offered her his hand, but she disdainfully refused him. At length 
the king advised her, through his mother, to leave the court, and 
Louise indulged her revengeful feelings in the shameful way in 
which she conveyed his majesty’s commands. 

In a state of gloomy melancholy she betook herself, with Rosa, 
to Alice’s castle at Tours, and although her seniority of years and 
other circumstances had placed her in the position of the young 
girl’s support, it was Rosa who courageously and tenderly set 
about to endeavour to lessen her grief. But Blanche disdained all 
comfort; she suffered and would suffer, the worm of reproach was 
gnawing at her heart, and her sorrow took the form of sullen 
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hopelessness and haughty reserve. Rosa bore all with the utmost 
: and sweetness; she had bid adieu to happiness in life, 
not to its activity; when Blanche’s health began to suffer 
from her self-torture, she tended her with the greatest affection, 
and she was indefatigable in devising means of diverting the sad 
ee serge her present daily existence. 

From De Lorges, Rosa had once secretly received a love-token; 
he was with the king, and fighting by the side of Bayard. She 
prayed in private for him and for Bourbon, without ever, however, 
venturing to pronounce their names. 

Thus month after month , one season of the year followed 
another. Rosa’s unwearied care, which, at first, had only more 
deeply wounded Blanche, gradually began to melt the ice in which 
her heart was enclosed. One day a letter was received from a 
foreign country—a letter from the Queen of England. When 
Mademoiselle de Raimond beheld the signature, she folded the 
— quickly together again, and let it drop inte her lap. An 
indescribably -bitter feeling took possession of her soul; her lofty 
“wb her bold expectations seemed to rise up in derision around 

er on receiving intelligence of the rare good fortune of her 
former rival; for a long time she could not make up her mind to 
read the letter; at length she shut herself with it in her cabinet, 
and found the following lines: 


“How long it is, dearest Blanche, since you have had an 
tidings from me! ‘Alas! how long it is since we parted from ea 
other at Ardres! What events have taken place since then; how 
the world has changed—and I!—Oh! as I write down these 
words in the language of your country, tears accompany them. 
Blanche, do you yet remember the old prophetess? Can there really 
be beings who are able to penetrate the veil that conceals the 
future? 

“T was amusing myself to-day by looking over some costly 
trinkets, when the belt upon which I had fastened your gift fell 
into my hands. How can I tell you all I felt on beholding it? 
‘ As a pledge of continued friendship and in remembrance of our 
hopes,’ you had said on giving it to me. 

“My heart has never forgotten you, but that poor band was, 
nevertheless, necessary to bring your form prominently forward. 
And our hopes !—alas! Blanche, when once they are accomplished, 
we recognise them no more. I have become a queen, but as I saw 
the chain, and thought of all the happy hours of my youth, of our 
innocent jests, our unformal amusements, of the happy dances, 
and endless girlish pleasures we enjoyed, a tear fell to the ground, 
which I will not attempt to interpret. Do not, however, fancy 
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that Iam unhappy; I have not only the power to enjoy myself, 
_ but am still able to a sioiaiion having yet « considerable 

amount of that <— eartedness you so frequently envied me. 
Often far too much for a queen, who is watched by a thousand 
eyes, and whose every step is made upon a slippery floor. Merely 
now and then a feeling of sadness overtakes me, as if I were look- 
ing through a wood full of variegated flowers, beyond to an end- 
less desert, or upon a dark grave! 

“It is well that it should be so, I think. — If life were all in all 
for the human heart, what would be its close? At the summit of 
happiness as on the pinnacle of wisdom, we feel most keenly what 
we lack. Hence there never has existed a people who do not 
aspire to something higher; the very heathens raise their longi 
eyes to the source of light, whether that be a self-created ale 

e rays of the visible sun. We Christians know where our 
longing should turn, hence this earth cannot satisfy us, for neither 

tness nor earthly joys shall sever us from the love of God. 

“T have a daughter, a sweet little creature, who often makes 
me very happy. But—she is a royal child, she scarcely half 
belongs to me, and it mingles bitterness with my joy that I have 
disappointed the king’s hopes, for he wished to have a male heir. 
If Ehzabeth had been a boy, much would have been different; she 
already shows signs of an unusual spirit. I pray, as far as her 
sphere of action extends, she may be a blessing to her people, and 
~ may the name of Elizabeth become dear to England, though it 
may never shine among its reigning sovereigns. Blanche, | feel 
_ at times as if I needed an advocate with posterity, and I trust that 

_my child may bestow blessings that may make my fault to be 
forgotten ! 

“T will confide this letter to your king’s ambassador, with whom 
I am always delighted to converse. France is still most dear to 
my heart. I cannot —— lay aside its lively, elegant manners, 
gladly though I would conform myself to the tastes of the nation 
whose pattern I should be. Unfortunately, I usually act before I 
reflect, and when I see flowers, their beauty conceals the thorns! 
Perhaps you fancy royal flowers have no thorns? Ah, I, too, 
thought so once! 

“ Adieu, dear, dear Blanche, I send you a thousand affectionate 
greetings. ‘Though one of us should rise to an exalted position,’ 
you said on that memorable night, ‘she will never forget the 
other” Do you not forget either that England’s queen is your 
Anna. Remember me to Rosa du Plessis, the sweet girl, and to 
Madame Gautier, and to our Luison. I often think of her, she 
used to plait my hair so artistically, and never failed to praise it 
arwanie. I have no longer such fine hair. 
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“ How I long to accompany this letter and embrace you, but, 
alas! it is not only the sea that separates us: Farewell, and let 
me once more have the happiness of hearing from you. 


“ ANNA.” 


Blanche remained the rest of the day alone; this letter had 
shaken her whole soul. She fancied that she could now suddenly 
see clearly what had all along been filling her with anxious doubt, 
she had staked all her powers throughout her life upon an error, 
a shadow, which, had it been attained, would have left the heart 
void and dreary. She looked around her for some means of re- 

irl ng the past, for something that might possibly enable her to 
Lear 4 e burden of life, just like a person in distress at sea catches 
at every plank to save himself from drowning. When night drew 
near Rosa knocked at her door and eagerly prayed to be admitted. 
She feared her friend was ill, and wished to ask if she might sit 
up with her. Blanche opened the door, she looked very pale, and 
had evidently been weeping, a weakness which Rosa had never 
seen in her before, still she declared in a grateful tone that she 
was quite well. 

“JT have news from the Queen of England,” she said; “she 
recollects you with much affection. Anna Boleyn is not happy!” 

“Tam grieved to hear it,” said Rosa; “the best, the most 
charming creatures must suffer in this world. My mother died of 
sorrow, you are not happy, and Anna, whom God raised so high, 
is not so either. Oh, I will never complain again, why have I 
deserved a different lot?” 

“Do not class yourself with us,” cried Blanche; “ Heaven gave 
you a tranquil heart. You (can forget, and can accommodate 
yourself to what is unavoidable. Alice knew this when she fixed 
your fate. You know nothing of the gnawing worm that con- 
sumes life.” 

“ Ah, would that you were right!’ murmured Rosa, sorrow- 
fully. “I cannot forget, and the floods of tears I secretly shed 
have not procured for me that resignation for which I entreat my 
God. Iwill not trouble you with my misery; however, I may 
tell you that I suffer, and struggle hard !” 

A stream of tears followed these words, and the gentle girl gave 
herself up to the most violent grief, for, at that moment, she 
could not control herself. Blanche pressed her to her bosom in 

deep emotion, kissed her, dried her eyes, and cried repeatedly, 

“Forgive me, I have distressed you, pray forgive me the past, 
I have not understood you.” 

Rosa returned her caresses; she was sorry that she had been so 
sensitive ; they remained long clasped in each other’s arms, both 
weeping. At length Rosa was obliged to retire to rest. Blanche 
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could not sleep; her life lay before her as if shé tiust now 
render an account of it. She fancied herself free from every 
passion, and capable of any sacrifice, but pride had as much share 
as virtue in the important determinations to which she came 
during that night’s deliberation, Towards morning she sat down 
to write several letters; then she sought repose until the mid-day 
sun shone into her chamber. 

From that day Blanche lived in the most profound solitude, 
_ Separated even from Rosa, she despatched messengers, and received 
intelligence without communicating to Rosa the cause of this 
activity, until, After the lapse of a few months, she announced that 
she was going to comply with the wishes of an aged aunt, who had 
over and over invited her to come and visit her when she was in 
attendance upon the queen, and could not leave court. 

“You can accompany me,” she added “for her estate is in 
Dauphinée, and from thence we can visit the holy convent of 
Genoveva, and make the acquaintance of its inmates.” 

The journey was sad and sorrowful, its end not more cheering. 
It was an old-timed house, in a dreary neighbourhood, with thick, 
dark walls, surrounded by a rampart ad a moat, almost like a 

rison, and as silent as the grave. ‘The aged Marchioness de 

imond could no longer move from her arm-chair, and was near! 

deprived of sight. She was strictly dressed in the highest fashion 
of 1460, a splendid carpet was spread before her, and at her feet 
lay an old hound, which, formerly had followed her youngest son 
to the chase. She received Blanche with touching joy, but not 
without formality; peered as near as possible into her face with her 
almost sightless eyes; criticised every feature to see how far she 
resembled her ancestors. She took little interest in Rosa; she had 
not been acquainted with the Du Plessis family in her youth, and 
the present generation was nothing to her. Blanche was obliged 
to sit close to her, Rosa was given a chair at a much greater dis- 
tance, and her presence seemed soon to be forgotten. But at first 
it was very difficult for Blanche to find a subject for conversation 
in which her aged relative could take part. All the questions the 
old lady put to her referred to circumstances long since forgotten, 
atid she had very nearly got seriously angry with Blanche (who 
had already been unable to satisfy her inquiries about several indi- 
viduals) because she was not acquainted with the young Count 
Dammartin, in whom the marchioness was especially interested. 
In vain the puzzled Blanche ransacked her brain, until at last it 
dawned upon her that she was talking of one of Louis the Eleventh’s 
generals, whose image in the prime of life his ancient friend still 
treasured in her heart, while time had changed her own form so 
that it could hardly be recognised. They got on better, however, 
when the maid of honour spoke of the king and of Henry the 
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Eighth, what Francis was like, how he dressed, and where he held 
his court, To all this the marchioness eagerly listened, in order to 
compare him with his grandfather. The mesting of the sovereigns 
at Ardres also pleased her, but merely because Blanche mentioned 
names which recalled past recollections to her mind, or because she 
~ 2 i tell of Louis the Eleventh’s meeting with Edward the 
Fourth. 

The following days Blanche was constantly with her aunt, but 
Rosa was only admitted at breakfast and at dinner; the rest of her 
time she spent in a room, in which her large bedstead, with gilded 
posts and dark silken curtains, merely took up a small space, while 
the rest of the extensive apartment resembled the vaulted aisle of a 
church. After having passed a week thus, all at once she scarcely 
ever saw her friend; she was told that the marchioness had an 
attack of headache, from which she often suffered, and that Made- 
moiselle de Raimond could not leave her. The death-like stillness 
of the castle became even more apparent, but Rosa filled up her 
time partly by finishing an elaborate piece of embroidery, which 
the old lady’s maid, on account of the weakness of her eyes, had 
been obliged to lay aside several years before, and partly by look- 
ing through an ancient library, the keys of which were confided to 
her. It is true she found but scant food for the mind or amuse- 
ment for the chill, lonely winter evenings in the doleful legends 
and family documents, written in characters half effaced, or in a 
few dry religious works. 

One evening, when the elderly woman who waited upon Rosa 
had placed her usual evening meal upon the table, she laid in the 
most solemn manner a folded paper before her, taking no notice of 
her inquiry from whom it came. She asked her regular question, 
“Have you any commands, mademoiselle?’ and disappeared. 
Rosa seized the letter eagerly; it was from Blanche. 

It ran as follows: 


“ Yesterday, dear Rosa, I took the veil in the holy convent of 
Genoveva, at Grenoble. I determined to take this step alter 
mature reflection, not from devotion or enthusiasm, nor yet from 
any high-minded notions, but simply from the conviction that all 
earthly hopes are deceptive, and that it is a matter of indifference 
whether life is spent in brilliant halls or in a cell, so long as our 
conduct is without blemish. ) 

“ By resigning a portion of my temporal estates I have been 
exempt from the year of probation, a trial to which it would have 
been difficult for me to have submitted. Blessed by bishops, and 
in the presence of a delighted assembly, I orl the order of 
the Holy Sisters. A thousand prayers have ascended to heaven for 
me; you, my dearest foster-daughter, will now add yours to them ! 
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“You have the Holy Father’s letter. I have entered the convent 
in your stead. Alice’s wishes have been fulfilled, the Holy Geno- 
veva has received a willing sacrifice to make up for her desertion. 
You are now perfectly free, and I am your surety for your mother’s 
blessing. 

“TI desire once more to see you, everything is ready for your 
journey. Madame Jaqueline will accompany you. en you 


arrive here ask for Sister Bonaventura, and Blanche de Raimond 
will hasten to your arms,” 


Ill. 


Rosa wept all night long; Blanche was ever before her in all 
her beauty, renouncing the world and sacrificing herself for her 
sake. When sleep for a moment closed her eyes, she beheld 
Blanche’s dark locks falling beneath the scissors, she heard the 
sombre chorus singing, and the swaying masses of people seemed 
to press upon her, and gasping for breath she would wake in a 
fever. When the morning came Madame Jaqueline made her 
preparations for the journey, and Rosa allowed her to do as she 
pleased, her thoughts never for an instant wandering from the one 
painful subject. When, however, the carriage was ready at the 
door, she asked if she might take leave of the marchioness. Jaque- 
line replied that the old lady wished her a pleasant journey, but 
that she could not receive any one at so early an hour. 

Rosa took no interest in the scenery they passed, and remained 
silent until Jaqueline pointed out to her the towers of the convent. 
Then her tears began to flow with such violence that she thought 
her heart would break. The carriage rolled through the gloomy 
gates; the young traveller was conducted along wide cross pas- 
sages into a hall, divided by an iron railing into two unequal parts; 
Rosa’s guide opened the railing, and motioned to her to enter the 
inner space, then the iron door slammed to with a noise which 
was echoed ominously through the vaulted hall. Not another 
sound was heard, the nuns speak by signe. Thus some time passed, 
and Rosa would have fancied it a whole hour if the solemn convent 
clock had not struck the first quarter since her arrival. Presently 
the door behind the grating was again opened, and accompanied 
by another nun, a tall man entered, who with his eyes respectfully 
lowered walked up to the iron partition, and there remained 
standing on a silent sign from the nun. Rosa glanced at him, 
and he at her—it was De Lorges! He started forward and 
seized the iron railing, but the nun raised her right hand and 
waved him back. Rosa did not venture again to lift her eyes, 

What a sensation of bliss at being so near to him after such a 
long and sad separation; what a mixture of anxious and happy 
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thoughts crowded _ Rosa’s mind until her ear caught a sound 
that chased them way! Steps approached from the side of 
the inner cloisters, the lofty folding doors of the hall were thrown 
open, and Blanche de Raimond slowly crossed the threshold. She 
was more handsome than ever in the black dress of a nun, and the 
light veil with its wide folds enveloped her figure like a mist over 
the sun. There was an expression of pride and firmness in her 
eyes as she glanced around her, not a trace of weakness or of 
emotion were visible in her features, but all self-possession and 
composure had fled from Rosa: she rushed into her friend’s arms, 
and wept convulsively upon her breast. Blanche sought by kind- 
ness and affection to calm her, the lay-sister stood by like a marble 
figure. 

Pi Oh, heavens! must I see you in this garb?” exclaimed Rosa. 
“ ‘You have sacrificed yourself for me; my heart is crushed at the 
very idea! J would a thousand times rather have suffered myself 
than be the cause of your misery !” 

“Who tells you that I suffer?” replied Blanche. “ Let me have 
the pleasure of doing something for you; of my own free will I 
have chosen my lot. Several paths stood open to me, offering to 
me, indeed, brilliant success, but I sional them ; like a weary 
mariner, I have landed upon a safe island, and with cool delibera- 
tion I have annihilated my bark, without fear of repenting! I 
am happier and freer here than Anna Boleyn sharing Henry's 
throne, than you, timid one, in the world! But I am, above all, 
happy now that I can crown your wishes! Sister Euphrasia,” 
she continued, turning to the nun, “the reverend superior has 
given permission for the stranger to enter within the grating, and 
for me to speak with him without witnesses.” 

The lay sister admitted De Lorges, and then retired with her 
companion. ‘The knight involuntarily bent his knee before the 
beautiful woman, who, with haughty composure, cast a penetrating 
glance at him. 

“ Madam,” he said, “I cannot express what I feel. Summoned 
here, and obeying that summons without knowing from whom it 
-_ I find you, the ornament of the court, within a convent’s 
walls !” 

“ Gaston de Lorges,” she replied, her voice slightly trembling, 
“once you faced death for me; I can now reward you. _I was 
the confidante of this young girl’s mother, and by placing her hand 
in yours I may venture to assert that I am giving you more than 
you once desired to receive frém me. Your heart was bewildered, 
perhaps mine was so too, but both of us have now found the right 
path,” 

After a short conversation, probably painful to her as well as to 
him, the nun left the knight, having directed him to go to the 
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castle of the Marchioness de Raimond, where, in the ce of 
that venerable lady, his marriage with Rosa was to be quietly 
oxomna Three alt re Rosa returned with Madame 

aqueline, more tranqui y, for, during this solitary com- 
panionship, Blanche sinodsbded by prou sAbcousinas in 
overcoming her anxieties and affectionate misgivings. She found 
everything ready for a handsome wedding; with loving-kindness 
Blanche thought of all that might be necessary, even the 
~ bridal ornaments and wreath were gifts from her. Few, but dis- 
tinguished witnesses assembled around the altar of the castle 
chapel, and with great emotion Rosa beheld behind the approach- 
ing priest the aged marchioness, supporting herself with Vficulty 
upon two of her waiting-maids. When the sacred ceremony was 
over, an involuntary feeling drew the bride first to the venerable 
old lady; she knelt and craved her blessing, and as she felt her 
trembling hand upon her head, she thought of her mother, of 
Bourbon, and of Blanche. 

“Chevalier,” said the marchioness, “ your nuptials having been 
solemnised in my house makes me feel young again. My whole 
soul was moved on hearing the name of De Lorges. For when 
King Charles VIL. shortly before his decease, sojourned a night 
and two days at the castle of my father, a De Lorges was one of 
his pages, a young gentleman of polished manners and attractive 
appearance. At that time I was a simple young girl, extremel 
~ retiring and bashful, and had never before seem a crowned head. 
It happened that at the chase, whither we had all followed his 
\ majesty, my eyes were more taken up with him than with the 
Management of my horse, and as the animal soon perceived in 
what hands he was, it would have been all over with me, if the 

age, De Lorges, with promptitude and daring had not saved my 
lite On the king becoming acquainted with the facts, he pro- 
mised to dub him a knight, and ordered me to hand the young 
man the wreath of flowers which I was wearing. It must be 
about sixty years ago, but the scene is fresher in my memory than 
things that have happened only yesterday! All that Blanche has 
been telling me, has, as it were, drawn aside the curtain that shut 
out my earlier days, for there is nothing but repetition in life, and 
Caprice and Destiny remain just the same, though crowns are 
shifted from one head to another !” 

















DIONYSIUS THE YOUNGER. 


On one and the same day Dionysius the elder celebrated his 
nuptials with two wives—with both of whom he, for many years, 
continued to live without show of partiality or preference for 
either. Of the two, however, Aristomache, a Syracusan, was said 
to be the best beloved, though for a long time Dionysius was 
chagrined by her continuing childless—the cause of which defect, 


For this effect defective comes by cause, 


he would fain trace to the mother of his other wife Doris, a 
Locrian, as a worker of malignant spells. The weird woman was 
duly putto death. Post hoc, ergo propter hoc, Aristomache became 
the joyful mother of children, four in number. By Doris, three 
children were born to Dionysius the elder, of which three Diony- 
sius the younger was in every sense number one. 

In every sense, as regards his father, he was number two. 

When Dionysius the First left his seat vacant, by death, for 
Dionysius the Second,—which was three hundred and sixty-seven 
years before the Christian era,—the latter was about five-and- 
twenty years of age, and is described, on the authority of Plato’s 
epistles, as a young man of considerable natural —s and of 
quick*and lively impulses; but weak and vain in his character, 
given to transitory caprices, and eager in his appetite for praise 
without being capable of any industrious or resolute efforts to earn 
it. As yet, says Mr. Grote, he was wholly unpractised in serious 
business of any kind. He had neither seen military service nor 
mingled in the discussion of political measures; having been stu- 
diously kept back from both, by the extreme jealousy of his father. 
His life had been passed in the palace or acropolis of Ortygia, 
amidst all the indulgences and luxuries belonging to a princely 
station, diversified with amateur carpenter's work and turnery. 
However, the tastes of the father introduced among the guests at 
the palace a certain number of poets, reciters, musicians, &c., 80 
that the younger Dionysius had contracted a relish for poetical lite- 
rature, which opened his mind to generous sentiments, and large 
conceptions of excellence, more than any other portion of his very 
confined experience. ‘ To philosophy, to instructive conversation, 
to the exercise of reason, he was a stranger. But the very feeble- 
ness and indecision of his character presented him as impressible, 
— rea by a strong will and influence brought to 

‘ upon him from that quarter, at least as well as from any 
other. 
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“Such was the novice who suddenly stept into the place of the 
most energetic and powerful despot of the Grecian world.... . 
The younger Dionysius was not only profoundly im with 
the superior wisdom and suggestive resource of Dion | who, long a 
confidant of the elder, and a man himself. of ripe years and ex 
~ Tience, and of recognised service to the state, might have probably 

raised material yj aoNae to the younger], but also grateful for his 
a offer of pecuniary as well as personal support... .. At 

rst relent serve f conscious of his own inexperience; anxious 
about -- are he mp ten hey hey time, and not merely 
open to advice, but an or suggentio from an 
quarter where he ood lace confidence. on, identified “ 
ancient connexion as well as by marriage* with the Dionysi 
family—trusted, more than any one else, by the old despot, and 
surrounded with that accessory dignity which ascetic strictness of 
life usually confers in excess—presented every title to such con- 
fidence. And when he was found not only the most trustworthy, 
but the most frank and fearless, of counsellors, Dionysius gladly 
yielded both to the measures which he advised and to the impulses 
which he inspired.” t 

With Dion, therefore, as prime minister, and a young sovran of 

apparently docile character and good intentions, to govern the 

, @ fair prospect seemed to be opening on the destinies of 
Syracuse. At Dion’s instigation, Plato was invited to court,— 
importuned to come,—and, at last, came. Came, saw, but did not 
conquer. Unbounded was the deference that Dionysius paid him 
for awhile. But Plato’s strenuous protests against the young 
prince’s shortcomings and misdoings, ere long wearied royal ears; 
and Plato’s aider and abettor in ordinary, the rather austere and 
even unconciliating Dion, became by degrees an object of aversion. 
- Dionysius lost all relish for political and individual reform, Dion 
was an eyesore to him now, Dion’s presence was a rebuke and an 
offence to him. Charges were circulated against the minister by 
a cabal that watched for his halting; his master took an oppor 
tunity of twitting him with treason, to his face; and when Dion 
attempted a reply, refused to hear him, and issued against him a 
decree of exile on the spot. Plato was naturally in a panic at this 
summary ejection of his coadjutor, and augured the worst for him- 
self. But towards Plato the prince behaved at this crisis with 
what diplomatists term the most distinguished consideration. That 
illustrious guide, philosopher, and friend of Dionysius was en- 
treated to make himself quite easy, and to rest assured of his royal 





* He was brother to Aristomache, one of the elder despot’s dual wives. 
So much the handsomer his adhesion to the son of Doris, instead of making 
up ey for his sister’s children. 

+ Grote, History of Greece, vol. xi., pp. 87 sq. 
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pupil’s unalterable regard. Taking advan of these benign 
professions, backed as they were by practical benignities, Plato 
urged his patron to recal Dion. But not even to Plato could that 
boon be granted. The philosopher himself was presently allowed 
to depart, on the understanding that when the war which just then 
distracted Dionysius from philosophy, came to an end, the philo- 
sopher should return. Return he did, in due season; but his 
second visit was still more disappointing than the first, and this 
time he had hard work to get away. 

When Plato rejoined Dion in Rammed some time in the 
year 360 B.C., the latter commenced in earnest an enterprise, to 
which Plato accorded but lukewarm support, having for its object 
the deposition of Dionysius and the enfranchisement of Syracuse 
by force of arms. The general discontent of the people of Syracuse 
was one fact of encouraging purport to the cause of ts inter- 
vention. Another was the character of the present despot. As 
Mr. Grote has observed, the commanding energy of the elder 
Dionysius, far from being of service to his son, had been combined 
with a jealousy which intentionally kept him down, and cramped 
his growth. Dionysius II. had always been “ weak, petty, desti- 
tute of courage and foresight, and unfit for a position like that 
which his father had acquired and maintained.” In addition to 
his universally recognised incompetency—as not strong enough 
for the place—he had lately betaken himself to degrading vices, 
that made him a byword among the people. He was now a con- 
firmed sot and a thorough-going debauchee. 

Wherein is he good, his subjects might say of him, as Prince 
Hal did of Shakspeare’s sack-bibbing knight*—barring the sack— 
wherein is he good, but to taste sack and drink it? wherein neat 
and cleanly, but to carve a capon and eat it? wherem cunning, 
but in craft? wherein crafty, but in villainy? wherein villainous 
but in all things? wherein worthy, but in nothing? 

A passion for strong drink seems, indeed, to have been inveterate 
in the family. For it is alleged that of all the princes descended 
from the elder Dionysius, not one inherited the sobriety and tem- 

rance which had contributed so much to his success. All were 

runkards and debauchees. 

Plutarch,—who is not, on the whole, uncharitably disposed 
to the Second Dionysius, and who pronounces him “ not naturally 
the worst of princes,” but spoilt for life by his father’s keeping him 
in jealous confinement, where, through ignorance and want of 
occupation, the lad used to amuse himself with making little 
chariots, candlesticks, wooden chairs, and tables,t—tells us that 





* First Part of King Henry the Fourth, Act I. Se. 4. 
+ Plutarch, Dion. 








» and had taken away all that he could find. 
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the young prince, stimulated to every excess by his panders, would 
_. drunk for ninety days together ; rhe. which time no 
sober person was admitted to his court, where all was boozing and 
buffoonery, revelry and riot. 

Yet, while folly rioted, adds Plutarch, tyranny slept: “ its rage 
was dissolved in the ardour of youthful oe as iron is 
softened in the fire; and that lenity which the Sicilians could not 


expect from the virtue of their prince, they found in his weak- 


ness.” The time was to come, however, when y must needs 
awake,—and when to incurable sottishness must be added into- 
lerable oppression on the part of the prince. Prince must turn 
gue. Dionysius must become the Frenchman’s jest as 
Denys, maitre @ école. 
——O Sir, to wilful men, 
The injuries that they themselves procure 
Must be their schoolmasters.* 


Ce pauvre Denys was, in this matter, to be his own schoolmaster, 
in only too literal a sense. 

Rapid was the success of Dion’s advance against Dionysius, 
whose mainstay at this juncture was Philistus, a tovendd adherent, 

at need. But while Philistus watched the coast of Italy, 
or the approach of Dion’s invading squadron, it was natural that 
Dionysius himself, as the historian remarks, should keep guard 
with Lie main force at Syracuse. 
the disaffection which reigned in the town, and of the hopes 
excited by Dion’s project, which was generally well known, though 
no one could tell how or at what moment the deliverer might 
expected. Suspicious now to a greater degree than ever. 
sius had caused a fresh search to be made in the city for arms, 
We may be sure, too, 
that his regiment of habitual spies were more on the alert than 
ever, and that unusual rigour was the order of the day.” Yet at 
this critical juncture it was that Dionysius thought proper to quit 
Syracuse with a very large portion of his force, leaving Timocrates 
in command of the residuary fraction; and great was the Joy 
“4 the invaders at this false move on the part of their besot 
oe. 

The Syracusans rose almost to a man, to welcome Dion, and 
accelerate his advange. There was no choice for Timocrates but 
to evacuate the city. And with a view to justify the hot haste 
with which that evacuation was effected, the retreating general 

read terrific reports concerning the aggressive army, and thus 

id his master’s cause very material disservice. When Dionysius 
made his way back to Syracuse, he at first tried negotiations with 





* King Lear, Act IL. Sc. 4. 
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Dion and with his revolted subjects. Then he tried foree—ably 
seconded by the arrival of Philistus with his fleet. Philistus, 
though verging upon eighty, had almost turned the scale of war in 
his master's favour; but the almost triumph of one day was can- 
celled by the absolute defeat of the next; and to escape captivity, 
the veteran stabbed himself—but failed to strike home, so that he 
was taken alive by the enemy, and brutally insulted by them, 
living, dying, and dead. The last hopes of the Dionysian dynasty 
are shown to have perished with Philistus, the ablest ial most 
faithful of its servants. “He had been an actor in its first day 
of usurpation —its eighteenth Brumaire: his timely, though mise- 
rable death, saved him from sharing in its last day of exile—its 
St. Helena.”* 

Expelled from Syracuse, Dionysius took up his abode at his 
mother’s native city, in Italy, where he seems to have soon found 
his rule unacceptable and his person unpopular.t His conduct 
became at last so odious, that nothing short of extreme force could 
keep down the resentment of the citizens. We read that he was 
in the habit of practising the most licentious outrage towards the 
matriageable maidens of good family; and that the detestation 
thus raised against him was only repressed by his superior force, 
until the moment arrived when he and his son Apollocrates effected 
their second return to Ortygia—soon after which, the Locrians 
rose in insurrection, and took brutal retaliation on the family of 
Dionysius. And “by the manner in which Dionysius exercised 
his power at Lokri, we may judge how he would behave at 
Syracuse.” He was become a monster unto many. To all but 
courtiers, if Mason exceed not poetical licence: 


=| all but courtiers vile abhorr’d, on Syracusa’s throne 

The younger Dionysius sat, and ruled by fear alone. 

Yet, by his death, though all men wish’d Heaven would them freedom give, 
Still one old dame, for all they said, still pray’d that he might live. 
Strange was the prayer, and (as strange news is swift in its career) 
It was not long before the tale had reach’d the tyrant’s ear. 
Surprised to find he had a friend (conscious to none he’d claim), 

He for th’ old woman sent to Court, and thus bespoke the dame :— 
** How comes it thou, and only thou, should’st wish my life to last ; 
When all pray thunders on my head, all hope to see the blast ?” 

** With tyrants long,” the matron said, “this isle has been opprest ; 
And oft I’ve wish’d them tumbled down, to give my country rest. 
Thus oft I’ve pray’d, as oft the Fates have out of pity will’d it; 

But when I'd pray’d one from the throne, a tyrant-worse still fill’d it. 
Now fervently for thee I pray, through fear of greater evil ; 

For if a worse than thou should come, he sure must be the Devil.” 





* Grote, xi. 139. + Id. Ibid., 187. 
F Naa Old Woman of Syracuse (in the Public Advertiser) by Rev. W. Mason, 
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But @ better than he came, in the person of Timoleon, whose 
troops occupied Ortygia, and in one of whose triremes Dionysius 
himself was sent off to Corinth in charge of the envoy that carried 
thither the news of Timoleon’s success. We are told that the im- 
pression produced at Corinth by the arrival of this trireme and its 
passengers was powerful beyond all parallel. If the triumph ex- 
cited wonder and joy—“for the expedition of Timoleon had 
started as a desperate venture in which scarce one among the 
leading Corinthians had been disposed to embark”—the person of 
Dionysius himself appealed no less powerfully to other feelings. 
A fallen despot was a sight denied to Grecian eyes; whoever 
aspired to despotism, put his all to hazard, forfeiting his chance of 
retiring to a private station. By a remarkable concurrence of 
circumstances, the exception to this rule was presented just where 
it was least likely to take place; in the case of the most formidable 
_ oe despotism which had ever overridden the Grecian 
world. 

“For nearly half a century prior to the expedition of Dion 
against Syracuse, every one had been accustomed to pronounce the 
name of Dionysius with a mixture of fear and hatred—the senti- 
ment of prostration before irresistible force. .... Now, on a 
sudden, the representative of this extinct greatness, himself bear- 
ing the awful name of Dionysius, enters Corinth under a conven- 
tion, suing only for the humble domicile and unpretending security 
of a private citizen. The Greek mind was keenly sensitive to 
such contrasts, which entered largely into every man’s views of 
human affairs, and were reproduced in a thousand forms by writers 
and speakers. The affluence of visitors—who crowded to gaze 
upon and speak to Dionysius, not merely from Corinth, but from 
other cities of Greece—was immense; some in simple curiosity, 
others with compassion, a few even with insulting derision. ‘The 
anecdotes which are recounted seem intended to convey a de- 
grading impression of this last period of his career. But even the 
common offices of life—the purchase of unguents and condiments 
at the tavern—the nicety of criticism displayed respecting robes 
and furniture—looked dextalind when performed by the ex- 
despot of Syracuse. His habit of drinking largely, already con- 
tracted, was not likely to become amended in these days of morti- 
fication; yet on the whole his conduct seems to have had more 
dignity than could have been expected. His literary tastes, mani- 
fested during the time of his intercourse with Plato, are imphed 
even in the anecdotes intended to disparage him.”* 

For instance, he is said to have opened a school for teaching 
boys to read, and to have instructed the public singers in the art 





* Grote, xi. 21 sq. 
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of singing or reciting poetry.* In this capacity he is compara- 
tively honoured, with almost respectful homage, by Beane. 
“ Heureux celui,” exclaims Jean-Jacques, “qui sait quitter l'état 
ui le quitte, et rester homme en dépit du sort! . , . Du rang 
roi, ree liche, un méchant, un fou peut remplir comme un 
on. il monte a ]’état d’homme, que si peu d’hommes savent 
remplir , . . Oui, j'aime mieux cent fois le roi de Syracuse, 
maitre d’école 4 Corinthe , . . qu'un malheureux Tarquin, ne 
sachant que devenir s'il ne ragne pas,’t &c. In point-blank con- 
trast with this, take what Elia says of the ex-despot, in his Praise 
of Beggars—to whom the whimsical essayist ascribes a dignity 
springing from the very depth of their desolation ; as to be naked 
is to be so much nearer to the being a man, than to go in livery, 
The greatest spirits, according to Lamb, have felt this in their 
reverses; “and when Dionysius from king turned schoolmaster, 
do we feel anything towards him but contempt? Could Vandyke 
have made a picture of him, swaying a ferula for a sceptre, which 
would have affected our minds with the same heroic pity, the 
same compassionate admiration, with which we regard his Beli- 
sarius begging for an obolum? Would the moral have been more 
graceful, more pathetic?”{ Regali conspectus in auro nuper et 
ostro—such, Dionysius, was thy lot of yesterday. Domine, we 
might call thee then, But to-day, Dominie. A distinction not 
without a difference. 


Hoe quoque te manet, ut pueros elementa docentem 
Occupet .. . . balba senectus.§ 


Not the least note-worthy among Butler’s always note-worthy 
Fragments of verse, is the following reflection on the career of 
Dominie Dionysius: 


The prince of Syracuse, whose destined fate 
It was to keep a school, and rule a state, 
Found that his sceptre never was so awed, 
As when it was translated to a rod ; 

And that his subjects never were s’ obedient, 
As when he was inaugurated pedant ; 

For to instruct is greater than to rule, 

And no command’s imperious as a school.|| 


Denys, Maitre d Ecole, is a pet theme with Béranger, who sings 
with gusto and malice how 





* Plutarch, Timol. c. 14, Cicero, Tuseul. Disp. iii. 12,7. His remark, that 
Dionysius opened the school from anxiety still to have the pleasure of exer- 
Cisi = can hardly (observes Mr, Grote, xi. 217) be meant as serious. 

mile, 1, ii. 

{ Essays of Elia: A Complaint of the Decay of Beggars. 

§ Horat., epist. i. 20. 

|| Butler, Miscellaneous Thoughts, 
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Denys, chassé de Syracuse, 
A Corinthe se fait pédant. 

Ce roi que tout un peuple accuse, 
Pauvre et déchu, se console en grondant. (Bis.) 
Maitre d’école au moins il prime, 

Son bon plaisir fait et défait des lois, (Bis.) 
ill be encor, car il opprime : 
Jamais !’exil n’a corrigé les rois. (Bis.) 


Of course a had a present political purpose to serve in 


flaying per. e wrote this chanson in 1829; and Denys was 
Charles the Tenth. It answered his views as an anti-Bourbon, as 


well as the ar ray of the air* to which he adapted his words, 
that Bis should do its work of emphasis and iteration, at almost 
every second line. A school sneak writes a panegyric on Denys 
at the bottom of his theme, and Denys awards him a prize incon- 
tinently—Vite un prix au sot gui Padule! Sois mon second, 
prends la férule. Another sneak “tells” of a fellow whom he 
suspects of writing or copying squibs on Denys: 


C’est contre vous, car voyez comme il rit! 


(the car, or ergo, reminds one of Scrub’s logic in the matter of 
laughing at him :) 
Ce maitre d’humenur repressive, 
De l’aceusé courant tordre les doigts, 
Dit: Je ne veux plus qu’on écrive. 
Jamais !’exil n’a corrigé les rois. 
At last the Dominie is barred out. Parents as well as pupils con- 
spire against him. From pedant he turns priest, and gets drunk 
and scours the country and dances with the priests of Cybele. Sic 
transit. 

The name of Dionysius, as history reminds us, served to subse- 
quent writers, both Greek and Roman,—as those of Croesus, Poly- 
crates, and Xerxes, serve to Herodotus,—for an instance to point 
a moral on the mutability of human events. Yet the anecdotes 
recorded about him can rarely be verified, nor can Mr. Grote, for 
his part, distinguish real matters of fact from those suitable and 
¢pt myths which so pregnant a situation was sure to bring 
orth.f 
_ A prominent place, however, the younger Dionysius occupies, 
in olde bokes” that 

——maken us memorie 
Of hem that stood in ect prosperite, 


And is y-fallen out of heigh degre 
Into sleaia, and endith wrecchedly.f 





* Air: Jl faut bientét quitter Vempire. 
Grote, vol. xi. p. 217. 
Chaucer, Prol of the Monkes Tale. 
Z. 
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Query, wrecchedly, in the Dionysius downfall. Matter-of-fact 
history cannot suppose that oe in his exile at Corinth 
suffered under any want of a comfortable income ; for it is men- 
tioned that all his movable furniture (¢moxevj}) was bought 
by his namesake Dionysius, the fortunate despot of the Pontic 
erakleia; and this furniture was so magnificent, that the acqui- 
sition of it is counted among the peculiar marks of ornament and 
dignity to the Herakleotic dynasty.* But this, after all, is a ques- 
tion of degree, and the underlying fact of downfall and degrada- 
tion is a constant quantity. So that, make the pedagogue’s 
Corinthian retirement as comfortable as we will, the fact that he 
was expelled from Syracuse, and took pupils at Corinth, sufficeth 
for moral-pointing tale-adorning pu Ever and evermore, 
therefore, may it be expected that Dionysius shall be cited in 
evidence of the temptations and penalties of power—which, 


Envied by all, by none refused, 

And gained no sooner than abused, 
Of evil what a fertile root ’tis 

In monarchs, ministers, and beauties ! 
Fain would they have us all fulfil 

At the first nod their sovereign will, 
And can’t endure, without vexation, 
The least demur or limitation. 

*Tis thus they rule. For many a day, 


*Tis thus men passively obey ; 
Till Time sssails their nas dominion 
Through what ’tis built upon,—Opinion : 


Till Nature whispers, “ Slaves, be free !” 
And then—good-bye to tyranny.f 


We are told that during the palmy days of Dionysius, his envoy 
Polyarchus came into conversation with the chief magistrate of 
Tarentum, Archytas, all about wealth, power, and sensual enjoy- 
ments, as the sole objects worth living for; and that the envoy de- 
clared those who possessed them in large masses, to be alone worthy 
of admiration among the sons of men. The Persian King he 
ranked first and foremost on this roll of the elect. And next to 
the Persian King, said he, though with a very long interval 
(xderep odd Aecuréuevov), comes our despot (rdv mpérepor Tupayvoy ) 
of Syracuse. This conversation is recorded by Aristoxenus of 
Tarentum, who lived to see the envied Dionysius under the altered 
phase of his life at Corinth, and probably, adds Mr. Grote, to 
Witness the ruin of the Persian Kings also. On being asked, what 
had been the cause of his displeasure against Plato, Dionysius re- 
plied, in language widely differing from that of his former envoy 





* Grote, ubi supra. 
+ H. Luttrell, Letiers to Julia, let. iv. 
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Polyarchus, that amidst the many evils which surrounded a despot, 
none was so mischievous as the unwillingness of his so-called friends 
to tell him the truth. Such false friends had poisoned the good 
feeling between him and Plato, This anecdote is rightly said to 
bear greater mark of ti genuine, than others which read more 
witty and pungent. The Cynic philosopher Diogenes, our historian 
further relates, treated Dionysius with haughty scorn for sub- 
mitting to live in a private station after having enjoyed so over- 
ruling an ascendancy. “Such was more or less the sentiment of 
every visitor who saw him; but the matter to be lamented is, that 
he had not been in a private station from the beginning. He was 
by nature unfit to tread, even with profit to himeelf, the perilous 
and thorny path of a Grecian despot.”* 

' Mr. John Stuart Millt pronounces the younger Dionysius a 
weak and self-indulgent, but good-natured and rather aus poaecri 
ing inheritor of despotic power,t who suffered the penalty of the 
usurpation and the multiplied tyrannies of his energetic and un- 
scrupulous father. 








A WALK ON THE SEA SHORE. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


As now I walk at morn the pebbly beach, 

And gaze on ocean’s far-spread glassy floor, 

Do I not see in thoge blue, trackless depths, 

Something as grand, and imaging a God, 

As lives in all creation’s boundless range ? 
Thou Ocean! we do call thee old and hoar, 

Yet thy wild power, thy freshness still display 

All, all the bounding energy of youth. 

We look on thee, a world in thy great self: 





* Grote, vol. xi. p. 219. ; ne 

+ In his Dissertations and Discussions, Political, Philosophical, and 
Historical, vol. ii. hoe 

t “Here, too [namely, in the ‘ despot’s progress’ of the elder Dionysius], 
the avenging Nemesis attends; but, as usual with the misdeeds of rulers, the 
punishment is vicarious.”~~Id. Ibid., ii. p. 513. 
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From coral insect tribes to mighty whales, 

What myriads people thy bls wilderness’ 

How many of our race beneath thy foam 

Have found cold sepulchres, the pitiless surge 
Tolling, for ever tolling, their deep knell ! 

Friends cannot on their tombs write epitaphs ; 
Yes, all must lie unmonumented there. 

We hail thy restless, ever-rolling waves, 

As something with mysterious life endowed, 
Heaving and throbbing round the conscious world. 
Thou callest, with a voice of rageful storms, 

Out to the sky that hears thy loud complaint; 
And with the solemn thunder dost thou ta 

Thy words the sounding billows. Still thy heart 
Beats, beats, within that fathomless abyss; 

And when calms smooth thy wrath to gentleness, 
Thy giant arms are stretched abroad to God, 
And thy deep prayers in softest whispers rise. 


O Sea! when cradled in thy hollow caves, 

Or shining, glossy bright, beneath the moon, 

Bearing the soul away on wings of awe, 

Thou, like the unpillar’d sky above thee arched, 

Dost seem, despite thy majesty and power, 

A melancholy thing. Thy sobbing surge, 

Monotonous, wild-plunging, rolling on, 

Lapping among the rocks, and breaking white 

On shingle oo on sand for ever, ever, 

Sounded, when sorrowing Eve bewailed her fall, 

And when the last man Tice it still will sound, f 
Heard by the Judgment-angel in the clouds. 

Thus face to face with God’s sublimest work, 

We own no pride beside the humbling sea, 

But shrink into ourselves, and feel how great 

That Power above, whose faintly-spoken word 

Created and upholds yon world of waves. 
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VALE AND CITY. 


I, 
The Vale. 

My pear A.,—Your allotted month of visits in the country on 
your way to town has drawn to & close, and looking on you as 
arrived there, I hold out the hand of good-fellowship to greet you. 

I hope that you do not think the phrase, “ good-fellowship,” too 
masculine and too cold—that you did not expect in its stead some 
tender expressions about all that I suffered when I lost your 
society; I have known those who felt nothing on losing the 
society of a visitor, of a some one, able to fill pages with tenderness 
and friendship, therefore I think that you wil be better pleased if 
I do no such thing. 

Besides, of all that has been most pleasurable in life, has it not 
been good-fellowship?—kindly intercourse, unrestrained communi- 
cation of thought, and of the experiences of life? 

Accept my phrase, then, as in no respect Falstaffian, and do not 
suppose that even if it were read by other eyes than your own, it 
would be taken to imply that we had been passing together a good 
time of joking over sack and sugar in the winter evenings; but 
the winter evenings that you shortened for me are gone—you are 
gone too—and spring has come to make me what amends she can, 

I am conversing with you in a new fashion, and of what shall I 
speak? Of the Licmoahas and dissonances of spring?—of the 
blackbird’s whistle and the rook’s caw ? 

You see how the very idea of conversation turns the thought to 
that which is recéived by the ear, for I might have spoken of 
opening flowers and blossoming trees. 

But of none of these am I dnpoted to speak. I would not put 
a coat of varnish on a picture which you have seen in the best 
light, and which you know only too well. I would not give you 
back a faint echo of music, already perfectly retained in your 
memory. “ We would not for a world of gold that nature’s lovely 
face should tire ;” therefore neither of us is disposed to comment 
much on her features, or on the many voices with which she 

ks. 
POF my world here, I say nothing then, whilst I think much of 
that to which you are gone, and to which my old hackneyed 
uotation does not apply. You are in man’s world—the city. 
here the feeling of good-fellowship, contracted to one person 
here, may expand to many individuals. Willitdoso? Will the 
long habits of a retited life prevent it? I sometimes think they 
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may ; but then I judge of ‘your feelings, perhaps too much by m 
ak You may be better fitted than I to practise the setian of 
all accomplishments, the highest of all arts, “the art of dealing 
with men”—that is, with human beings, men and women inclu- 
sively. Few men, however, and certainly no man of the world, 
would admit that the saying referred in any way to our sex. 
Women are to be treated after a certain fashion, not dealt with as 
men deal with one another, The consequence of this is, that 
women treat men after a certain fashion too, and in their case, for 
the “ art of dealing with men,” is substituted the means of gaining 
their own ends. The “ant meant, no doubt, the exercise of a 
just and honourable influence in leading men prudently to that 
which was for their own interest, no less than yours. It is the 
art, or accomplishment, of the wise man, rather than the disin- 
terested one; some will say that it is the more to be valued on 
that account—that the wise can do us better service than the 
generous. 

We shall leave this an open question, an undiscussed point, and 
now that you have returned to the world, you may settle it by 
some practical trials, and let me know the result. 

Wisdom, we have heard, calleth at the corners of the streets, but 
we have never heard that generosity does so. Here I am led 

ain to one to whom I have alluded—to one of whom Queen 

izabeth would not have spoken ill, nor would I if I could 
help it. 
alstaff seems in some lights a perfect master of the “art of 
dealing with men.” Though there are few so witty as he, there 
are many masters of it of his kind. They have found out how to 
deal with others, not in the depths of their inner consciousness, 
but in the shallows of their outer consciousness—if you will allow 
this reversing of the much-laughed at Germanism. 

Falstaff believed only in this outer consciousness in all men, 
and dealt very cleverly with them on that ground, finding his 
theory of human nature very correct, until he came to one man, 
to whom it did not apply, the prince—a prince indeed. 

We feel constantly that, though Harry is amused by the fat 
fellow’s wit, Falstaff has no art of dealing with him. There is 
something in the inner consciousness of him whom he calls “ Hal,” 
ri on Sir John has no conception, and with which he never 

eals. 

How pitilessly Shakspeare used this selfish and worldly master 
of the “ art of dealing with men.” There are many of the selfish 
and worldly who find society more merciful to their dealings with 
men than was the poet. 

Perhaps he might have drawn a truer picture of life had he 
shown the great “big” worldling successful at court, and fawned 
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on by all the lesser worldlings in that sphere. Why should Sir 
John’s cunning dealing with men be despised, when that of a 
prince, who with less wit and as much cunning obtains a throne, 
is lauded as Ulyssean policy? He is held up as a model to rulers, 


as the restorer of liberty and peace, until at last'revelling in his ~ 


successful devices, he begins to cast his eye on another throne for 
a young Telemachus of his, then we discover that this is not the 
right art of dealing with men, and that cunning ought to have 
certain limits, and it has certain limits, as poor Falstaff found, and 
as kings and great ministers may find too, 

Now, you will say, after all my talk about Shakspeare, I am 
only proving to you that I have just been reading the newspaper 
in this year of grace 1847. Well, it is quite true that, although I 
was not consciously to myself thinking of Louis Philippe and M. 
Guizot when I took up my pen to write to you, my thoughts have 
really come back to them—back, for I had been thinking of them, 
I shall not speak of the news of the day to you who are at the 
fountain-head for it, but I may tell you that it has always seemed 
extraordinary to me how a man of so little mark as Louis Philip 
should have been placed in the position which he has held for 
sixteen years. 

The accident of being born a prince does not make a man of 
mark, though it may make a marked man, and the two things may 
be mistaken in the haley of a revolution. 

A dozen years ago I was in Paris, when he was a marked man 
in the more common sense, that of being a mark for a bullet, but 
it did not hit him. That was at the time of the infernal machine 
and the Fieschi affair. He escaped then, and will escape in safety 
from all such attempts—should any such attempts be made; it is 
not, however, probable that they will be, and he will be permitted 
to die on the throne. 

After his death what will happen? That is the question, 

That his young grandson will become peacefully the inheritor 
of his father’s rights is not to be expected. We shall see. Louis 
Philippe gets old, and from year to year less and less fitted for the 
government of a great kingdom. In a small German state he 
might have had great success in keeping the juste milieu between 
bigger sovereignties. : 

Enough of this kind of rambling talk on politics. Ihave in my 
rambling varied my subject often since I began to write, and that 
blackbird whistling one certain trill when I laid my hand on my 
pen, is still whistling without any variation, and still he pleases, 

e is wiser than I, but I do not fear that I may have been dis- 
pleasing to you, and I know you will be glad to hear that I am 
well, and truly yours. 
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I 


The City. 

My DEAR F.,—I was disposed to laugh at some of your 
letter. ‘The sincerity with which you seemed to A sap kin u 
the idea that I was going to exercise my powers “in the art an 

ice of life,” amuses me, for I think that was implied in your 
remarks on the “ art of dealing with men.” 

The contrast of your country and my town life excited in you 
some vague notion of my being called into a sphere of action very 
different from your own. Our surroundings may be different, 
but I think that is all. 

As to the question at issue between you and the blackbird, I 
give it as decidedly in his favour, as I should between his whistle 
and a railway whistle. What ethical or political utterances could 
ever equal the truth and force of his? e triumphant certainty 
in his tone shows that he has no doubts. 

Ah, if Guizot or any prime minister had heard from the Oppo- 
sition, “Oh, speak, and we'll come to you, my Jad!” with what a 
convincing gush of eloquence would he speak being himself con- 
vinced ! 

After all that is suggested of changes in France on Louis 
Philippe’s death, it may just happen that you and I shall live to 
see the young Comte de Paris quietly take his seat on his grandsire’s 
throne. One who ought to know something of the public 
mind on the Continent, Cobden, says that all is settled there; 
that no changes are imminent. Let us, then, not trouble ourselves 
about’newspapers, and believe in nothing but the accomplished 
fact. 

With this I turn to the fait accompli of my being here, and tell 
ou everything you may like to know about my new abode. Shall 
say home? No, I think not. ‘But let not that disappoint you, 

sitting snugly at home. I can be snugly alone in my bedroom, 
but not alone when I emerge from my room for my morning meal, 
as you are. 

fore I speak of my companions, however, I shall speak of my 
abode. It is West-end, handsome, and commodious. 


A boarding-house, kept by a lady not de par le monde but de 


Yet why should not the world allow her to be a lady, when it 
accepts as such many who have no other claims to the name than 
those which she puts forth ? 

Those are, extremely good dress, in the extreme of the fashion, 
and wee of manner. I find her very civil to me personally, 
and liberal in all her arrangements. Yet, after she leaves me, I 





. would declare 
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am tormented by flitting reminiscences of some of Balzac’s dis- 
agreeable female characters. 

The house was established many years ago by an aunt of its 
present manager. ‘The aunt still tives, and, though past her 
eightieth year, is in possession of all her faculties, but is, as it were, 
shoved aside by the more energetic niece. 

The old lady mixes with the guests, and chats with them, or 
sits observant of everything going on around her on her sofa by 
the fireside. Yet with all that aunt and niece are not pulling 
together, are not working for the same end. 

e younger woman, as if she would be confidential with you, 
speaks with a hardness that is very repulsive of the elder, always 
ending with the reproach that she ought to have made a la 
fortune during her years of boarding-house keeping, and that she 
is poor. The older one sits quiet and silent by the hearth, which 
she feels she has every right to call her own, but which she dares 
no longer call hers, with a composed look at times that awakens in 
one not pity, dread rather, for it seems like that of a fate, who 
knew that the over-grasping hand seizes on that which is its own 
destruction, and for her part that destruction would give her no 
ain. 
: The hand was dear to her when it was a little child’s, and she 
held it tenderly in hers. Rudely snatching itself away from her, 
and turning from her to become solely the holder of a purse, it is 
hardly human any longer; it is a gow Aaa contrivance, and the 
old lady waits to see whether the contrivance will succeed 
perfectly. 

Whether it do so or not, she will be avenged for the wron 
done to natural feeling. Yet she cannot think that if the hand fi 
the purse, and be able to keep it full, she would be avenged. Her 
idea is that the over-grasping will be unsuccessful, and that will 
be her revenge. 

In the toiling and bargaining of a life, satisfied with moderate 
gains—sometimes with none at all—and indulging in only one 
affection with moderation, she has formed no conception of any 
blessing and of any curse in life but money, and no money. 

To how many A vellees in great cities does life present itself with 
that aspect of good and bad? But I thought at once that you 

that such a view of life was not by any means con- 


fined to towns. You are right; there is a sordidness of rural as 
well as of city life, and sich 
two. 

" As to that which makes the place an abode, and not a home, it 
is the want of a common interest in the persons meeting in all the 
intercourses of home. The reason that they have not a comion 
interest will appear to you at first something like an Irish bull. 


aps it is the more repulsive of the 
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It is, that they have all one and the same interest—I should 
rather say purpose, for the interest is entirely a false one, and de- 
feats iteclt ; each individual has persuaded him or herself that it is 
for his or her interest to appear of more importance than he or she 
is. Of course this defeats itself, and the contending aims clash 
disagreeably. . 

tled persons are not often compelled in England to live in 
houses of this kind ; there is, therefore, in aaiek in them no one 
in a position to assert a claim that must be undisputed; the best 
thing, then, that all—or almost all—think they can do is to make 
known relationship or acquaintanceship with aristocracy. 

After this, there is another good thing by the way of showing 
superiority—foreign travel. He or she, who has been farthest 
from British shores, has the right to talk loudest, and I think the 
palm for that must be given at our table to a little Irish lady, who 
can tell of having been in “durrity Turrikish towns.” Is my 
writing plain enough for you to make out dirty Turkish towns as 
what is meant? 

Now I am going to tell you of the kind of curious incidents 
that may occur in places of this sort. The ladies in the drawing- 
room were praising a Mr. B., one of the gentlemen long resident 
in the house, and were wondering whether he wete bachelor or 
widower—a very suitable speculation for the widows and old maids 
who composed the larger portion of the party. 

Now I thought, when I heard he was from M——, that I knew - 
he was neither bachelor nor widower—at least, if he were the man 
for whom I took him, I was pretty sure that his wife, from whom 
he was separated, was not dead. He had got possession of a cer- 
tain amount of her fortune, treated her ill, and so her friends 
arranged a separation—not a divorce. 

But I did not know the man personally. I could not be sure 
that this was he; it was not, therefore, my business to awaken any 

icions unfavourable to him. It is not probable that I shall be 
called on to be on relations of intimacy with him. 

Having tlhius settled Mr. B., I may next tell you I shall have no 
relations of intimacy with Mr.C. He was praised by the ladies 
as very clever—one who had left law for literature, and who wrote 
a great deal. 

e sat next me at dinner, addressed me only once, and in that 
once I saw in his face the expression of a countenance which I 
had known formerly, that of a man whom I believe to be his 
father, but under a different name from that of C. 

Then I remembered that I had heard that the son had runa 
dissolute career, had got into debt, and had found it convenient to 
change his name. But this was no affair of mine; you see I 
_ have no practice in “the art of dealing with men,” with 

ose men. 
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But I can tell you who has to tise it, our hostess—made- 
moiselle la niéce—whom I shall call Miss N. She does deal with 
them with judgment and discretion. 

Will she be able to preserve her present coolness to the end? 
Will the hand that grasped the purse be caressed into loosing it, 
and resigning it into a masculine hand? 

You may amuse yourself now with a little disquisition, not on 
the noble art of dealing with men for their own good, but on the 
most successful of all arts, that of low ambitions. In them men do 
succeed, whether the men be on thrones or on comfortable chairs 
at boarding-house dinner-tables. Well, I grant you, for I know 
what you will say, they may succeed for a time—only for a time. 

But then it is a time long enough to deceive a generation into 
the belief that it is for ever. The next generation discovers the 
truth and the moral, and makes no use of them, so with this 


good-bye. 


Ill. 
The Vale. 

My peak A.,—You have succeeded in giving me some idea of 
your surroundings, but I presume you did not expect me to be 
interested in your aunt and niece and Messrs, B. and C. 

Their proceedings vulgarise the art of dealing with men below 
’ savoir faire and savoir vivre. They are doing what a great many 
do, taking roundabout ways of discovering whether the pleasure 
is as great of being cheated as to cheat. 

Let them proceed on their voyage of discovery without farther 
notice from us. Tell me of ientthing less Londonish and more 
interesting. I have waited long hoping for something rural, pas- 
toral, or idyllic to send you in return for your skeleton of a town 
eclogue. But if in this rural shade anything of the nature of a 
real idyll offered itself, not to-day could I be interested in it. 

You accused me once of allowing the shallowest of all printed 
compositions to awaken my interest the most—you meant the 
newspaper. You were right. Again the shallow printed mate- 
rials awaken me to thought, and to more than that, to sharp feel- 
ings of regret. 

n my paper I have just read that Daniel O’Connell is no more. 
And why should this affect me, you will ask. It affects me only 
as from my childhood the extinction of the greatest of all light, 
the light of genius, has always affected me. 

It 1s little more than three years since I first heard him 
and what an event that was! An event, indeed, to see and hear 

ius! He bore a great impress of nature’s power—the stamp of 

t gift, that intuition, that something which is solely genius. 
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Hearing him speak as I heard him was like hearing an embodied 
living of some great poet. As in the greatest of poets, there 
were in him by turns sense, wit, pathos, humour. He had none 
of the weak, far-fetched metaphors and tropes of common orators. 
By a happy combination of some half-dozen words he gave, as 

himself might have done, the most forcible and the 
most poetical images without having employed either simile or 
am 7 nana 
€ was no exaggerator on the occasion on which I heard him. 
I can recollect how much I was struck by the truth and justice of 
the opening of one sentence.—“ At a time when all the fury of 
legislation was let loose against the Irish Roman Catholic.” Could 
anything more strongly convey than those words fury and legis- 
lation, which seem incompatible, the spirit in which England made 
laws for her Irish subjects? 

And again, “I was the first to set my shoulder against the door 
of the constitution and burst it open for my Catholic brethren,” 
was a happy idiomatic metaphor, which made one understand the 
strength of the barrier he had to break down, whilst one felt, too, 
the greatness of his personal efforts for his fellow-religionists. 

Such things as or were not occasional hits, for he did not 
deal in the clap-trap of common speech-makers, he was too deeply 
and sincerely moved by his subject for that. How much his 
speeches lose by being reported would never have been understood 
by me had I not heard him. 

The reporter gave the speaker’s idea—or, indeed, only a general 
outline of that in his own words—thus turning poetry into prose, 
and very dull prose. 

I looked in vain in the printed speech for the noble thoughts 
and fine turns of expression that had struck me so much. Itisa 
pity that this great gift, this improvisation of the essence of poetry, 
should have been lost, but lost 1t was. 

O’Connell himself could not have written the things he spoke. 
They resulted from his abandoning his mind to its genial impulses, 
its almost undirected powers under the influence of the moment, 
that influence being the consciousness of his own strength, and of 
his sway over the minds of others. 

But this consciousness he would not have had without unhe- 
sitating sincerity of belief in his subject—the wrongs done for 
centuries to his country and his faith. 

You never heard him, and I should try in vain to make you, 
from my words, understand what a great gift of eloquence he had. 
At the time I said that I could at last comprehend how Mirabeau 
alone, amidst a host of great, talented, and patriotic men, dared to 
say, “ Ma téte est une puissance.” 

I remember that the first thing that pleased me in O’Connell 
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was his yoice. It was i melodious—“ most musical,” 


but not at all “ most melancholy,” His brogue gave to his oratory 
something of the effect of Ttalian recitative, " 

Now, you must let me add to this slight reminiscence of the 
glow of interest, the delight, which this great orator excited in 
me, that I had never been a warm admirer of his, never been a 
reader of his es. I felt that, to understand them and his 
whole career, I must enter much more deeply into Irish politics 
than I cared to do, | 

I knew that the Irish Catholics had been jll-used, and that this 
their tribune had worked wel! for them, That was enough for 
me. 

I said, “He is very clever—too clever to be a sincere Roman 
Catholic—but he is a patriotic Irishman.” 

I had not long heard him speak when I confessed myself 
greatly in error—in a kind of error common to us of the reformed 
religion, We, having read the History of the Reformation, take 
it for granted that it must carry conviction to the plain common- 
sense of every honest mind. 

We are wrong. I learnt, from hearing O'Connell, that there 
are minds clear and sensible, and honest in their purposes, that 
would be firm Roman Catholics, and nothing but Roman Catholics, 

Then, add to this, in the Irishman every feeling of honour and 
patriotism is linked to his faith, because it has been insulted and 
— " on, and you will see good cause for O’Connell’s sincerity 
of belief. 

Still, I ask myself, Was he sincere on another point—Repeal? 
He must have known that England would never grant it; why 
bring it forward? Why so startle all men’s minds, and bring him- 
self into collision with a power which must prove the stronger ?— 
which did prove the stronger—and, in imprisoning him, dealt him 
his death blow. : 

But, enough about O’Connell, you will say. You never heard 
him, and know not the power of his genius; yet I do not suspect 

ou of being of that cowardly order of beings who feared and 
bated him. 

Pray let me hear more of your town life, of those whom you 
meet, not within your boarding-house walls, and who are more 
_ jnteresting than its inmates. 


IV. 
The City. 


MAKE no apology for finding my few boarding-house details 

uninteresting. T a know how the Americans, who profess tu 

do everyting so well, manage in such places as this, but it strikes 
y 


me already that “ going to boarding,” es they call it, must tend to 
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vulgarise the mind as well as the manners. Schiller exclaimed 
against “The vulgar that enchains us all!’ How can we do 
without it? And let me tell you it is almost as great a weakness 
to shrink from humanity panoplied in Me gore, Me from humanit 
clad in rags. You cannot be interested in Messrs. B. and é. 
Now what is the difference essentially between their manceuvres to 
obtain the mastership of a well-furnished house, and those of some 
politician to secure the post of premier, or even of some prince to 
secure a throne? It is something like the difference between one 
man who steals a small roll of tobacco and another who steals a 

box of cigars. We may think the cigars the genteeler 
article of the two, and be more interested in that thief, if such be 
our taste; but then we make the thing a matter of taste, not of 
morals. 

But to turn now to the great Irishman just passed away; are 
you sure that your admiration of him is not more a matter of 
taste than morals? Genius is so seducing—has it not seduced you 
a little? Do not think me one of that wretched class of English 
bigots who would end an advertisement for an assistant with “No 
Insh Catholic need apply.” But ready as I am to acknowledge 
how much O’Connell did for his countrymen of his own faith, 
there were, it seems to me, two or three blots on the fairness of his 
fame—first of these, his taking the money of so poor a people as 
the Irish; but he is gone, and I shall speak of no others. After 
all, they are scarcely worthy to be noted in so great a tribune. A 
great tribune of the proletarii he was. Of the Roman proletarius 
a good soldier could be made by his tribune. Of the Roman 
Catholic in Ireland, what can be made?—a good soldier for 
pe ere! We shall see. 

s the blackbird, to whose music you listened with se much 
gusto, still continuing his varied melody? and still enchanting 
you? One songster is ——s us; but ours is not a blackbird; 
it is a nightingale—the Swedish nightingale. Your papers have 
told you so much of Jenny Lind, who is at this moment the 
observed of all observers, the listened to by all listeners, the 
applauded of all applauders, that I need add nothing except my 
full agreement in all the applause bestowed on her. We have 
been so long accustomed to believe that the combination of rare 
gifts which go to the forming of the prima donna is only to be 
found in the south of Europe, that we were at first disposed to be 
more than usually critical on one from the north. But she has 
disarmed criticism. 

‘It is to be hoped that great artists of this kind have not “the 
last infirmity of noble minds,” the love of posthumous fame ; the 
present renown and hourly adulation are, no doubt, sufficient com- 


pensation for the thought, of how quickly the day of forgetfulness 
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of them follows on their non-appearance before the public. You 
may say they have a better compensation than the breath of 
popular applause—the compensation of an income beyond that of 
a prime minister or of an archbishop ; that must be true, if gold be a 
better thing than fame; but true it is that such surpassing gifts as 
those of the prima donna are rarer than those necessary for the 
elevation of a man to a premiership or to an archbishopric. 

The Opera is very brilliant this season, and I heard a few 
evenings ago some brilliant talk originating in it from the lips of 
a very accomplished authoress; she spoke of what she named 
the two opposite poles of social life—the zenith and nadir of 
human existence—as she had actually seen them. An opera 
night in its splendour, when attended by all the fashion of Lon- 
don, and a night in an encampment of red Indians in the woods 
of Canada ; all the mimic grandeur of scenery around a “ Norma” 
was surpassed by the real greatness of the pine-forest. How in- 
significant the blaze of lights in the theatre to the eye that had 
looked upon the immensity of the star-kindled heavens above that 
forest. “Of course all that was grander,” some one exclaimed; 
“but then the human beings, Mrs. J., surely we civilised crea- 
tures are superior to the savages with whom I wonder how you 
had the courage to come into contact.” “ We might be led into 
too serious a discussion were we to enter on that old theme of the 
superiority of the cultivated man over the uncultivated man. But 
I assure you when I think of the Opera of last night, and of the 
Indian encampment of my former days, all of life that lies be- 


_ tween seems meanly commonplace. To look, however, at my red 


Indians in the dramatic, the tragic point of view, was I not be- 


holding in actual life what all the diamonded ladies around me 


had assembled to witness in the Opera—the doom of some of 
Nature’s heroic souls? Only those of the drama in the American 
woods were not going lyrically out of existence, but too really, 
and not as individuals, but as a nation.” 

Lady B., who was present, agreed with us all that Mrs, J. had 
it in her power to depict what she had at first named, the lowest 
point—the nadir—of human existence, as possessing more of the 


- elements of real interest than the zenith of refinement, its opposite, 


from which our conversation had started. Now you will see that 
I can speak to you of some persons more interesting than those of 


- my boarding-house, who are so little to your taste. The widow of 


that great poet whose name filled all men’s mouths a generation 
ago cannot fail to interest one from her connexion with him, 
hen I know her better I shall say something more of her, and 
of other persons of whom you would like to hear; in the mean 
time excuse me if I am occupied by triflers to whom you would 
be indifferent, and allow me to say adieu for the present. 
Dec.—VOL. CXLV. NO. DLXXXVIII. 3A 
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( 686 ) 


BYRON AND HIS LIBELLER. 


THE author of a paper in the November number of the New 
Monthly has put some queries difficult to answer, if we are to 
credit Stowe, who, when she mentions at all the poetry of 
Byron, its origin and cause, pretends to penetrate into the very 
thoughts of one whom she never saw, and pervert them to such 
objects as suit her own views and fancies, in order, if possible, to 
attract attention to herself, It is something to be the revealer of the 
secrets of a great poet's mind. Notoriety is the thing in the 
present day, and how pleasant it is to obtain it by any means, direct 
or indirect? What ideas in the mind of a man of poetical tempera- 
ment may arise, unlike those of other men, it cannot be possible 
to state, but we believe they are not very different from the 
common. ‘The mode of treatment is the point. Now and then, 
as in the case of Shakspeare’s Caliban, we may have a new 
pea) man and ~ animal, and what not, but the creature 
is generally unsuccessful, even with the highest talent. It is pre- 
tended by the censurers of Byron that he drew the picture of 
* Manfred” from himself; thus, of course, until he drew a cha- 
racter more objectionable than the former, he was always the 
personage depicted—so it appears with those of Mrs. Stowe’s 
stamp. Like the man who set fire to the Ephesian temple, she is 
determined to win a name; but she is unfortunate in establishing 
it as a principle that Caliban, for example, was William Shak- 
speare, and-Milton’s Devil a portrait of himself. Even a new 
thought, as some will have it, or a. new application of the most 
opposite personification by a poet, is rarely original. Just after 
Campbell wrote the “ Last Man,” I was taking coffee with him, when 
he said he thought the idea new. In fact, the last surviving man 
of the human race, all others having perished, was not very novel 
as an image. “It had often struck myself, and if memory serves 
aright, Klopstock has a city desolated by the plague, in which a sur- 
vivor contemplated a —one race with all gone but himself. It 
happened, too, though I never mentioned to Campbell the inci- 
dent as I heard it, that Shelley, standing one evening at sunset on 
the shore of the Lake of Geneva, where ¥ was then residing for a 


time, said to his companion: “Now if the sun just gone down 
were to rise no more, and only one of us two were left, what an 
awful position would the survivor be in.” This was the origin‘of 
Byron’s “ Darkness.” , 

Soon after the “Last Man” was published, a letter came to the 
New Monthly from a clergyman, who said that one of our old 
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divines, te oe departed author, had used the same simile in a 
sermon, of which he sent the extract. I perceived that the poet 
was mortified at thinking the idea not a novelty, I would infer, 
too, that neither is the idea a novelty with the vulgar, that in every 
character a man paints in verse, he paints himself. He creates at 
_ times, it is true, but his creations are those of properties not 

persons. They are corporeal actions painted, not the creation of 
new beings, but new corporealities. “But they paint their own 
~ thoughts notwithstanding?’ No doubt they do, Det the action 

relates to other parties, the nifications are not themselves. 
Byron was the prisoner of Chillon; he was Lara and Manfred in 
succession, dccording to that doctrine which is Mrs. Stowe’s. 
“ Q, he is painting himself,” is often the remark of the ignorant on 
hearing some poetical description of a character. Manfred is just 
such a fiend character as Mrs. Stowe, romancing, would attribute 
to Byron. 

The inference of the writer in the article alluded to, states: “I 
was more inclined to give way to an admiration of the rare qualities 
of Byron’s genius, than I had formerly been. At all events, I rose 
from its perusal with the personal conviction that no mind laden 
with the weight of a revolting crime could have given such play 
to the imagination under the influence of the majestic forms of 
nature amid which the scene is laid. Byron declared in his letters, 
that not Faust, but the Jungfrau, the Virgin Alp, was the source 
of his inspiration; that the first ideas suggestive of his poem were 
to be found in a journal sent to his sister: Is this consistent with 
a consciousness of guilt between the two?” 

That great talents often have corresponding faults, and with 
them oftentimes pass into excess, and that one by inheritance, 
passionate and ill-governed, ill-educated, and the like, should 

k out into passing fits of dissipation is but natural. Those 
who are without counterbalancing talents and virtues are admitted 
into society, they are tolerated. The poetry of Byron is tran- 
scendent. “Tupper, the city laureate,” retires before it, even in those 
lofty situations where flourish civic glories as manifest as when 
Pope wrote, and as conspicuously too; as a four volume “ poem,” 
‘so called, leaves the “Excursion” of Wordsworth in the shade, 
and Southey’s quartos of faded renown as well in the tomb of all 
the Capulets, the “ Vision of judgment” on the summit of the pile. 
Like Scott and his novels, known as far as civilisation extends, and 
in all languages, Byron has one glory in his renown, and he can 
never be deprived of it. As tothe revealer of the secret which can- 
not be contradicted, the propagator of it wins her unenviable 
renown from the scandal whe she has published in two worlds, 
and both regard her in the same point of view. Mrs. Stowe is a 
woman of little delicacy of feeling; or she would have had some 
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respect, as the. writer in question observes, for the feelings of the 
relatives of Lad oe Mrs. Stowe sneers at Moore and at all 
but the very cold-natured Lady Byron, whose delusion in regard- 
ing her, Mrs. Stowe, worthy of confidence from sympathy, shows 
clearly the tendencies of her own mind. So deep-rooted is her 
hatred of Byron, that from her style of writing it extends to 
Byron’s daughter, who, it is probable, was better able to discrimi- 
nate than Lady Byron. That daughter, it seems, was “in her 
career a cause of more anxiety than comfort.” That is, she was 
not inclined to be quite as much the creature of Mrs. Stowe’s 
notion of excellence as she should have been. “She married a 
man of fashion, ran a brilliant career as a gay woman of fashion, 
and died early of a lingering and painful disease.” This was but 
natural, She was Lord Byron’s daughter. 

Lady Byron was a “charitable woman :” no one disputes that. 
She gave much money in charity: no one will dispute that. What 
has that to do with the present question? Itisnot the ve at issue, 
It has nothing to do with it. Mrs. Stowe sheltere 
runaway slaves, and Lady Byron fostered them! What has that 
to do with Byron’s conduct? She was kind to her sick daughter: 
are no other people kind to their sick children? Mrs. Stowe is 
hard-driven to find virtues to heap upon Lady Byron. No one 
denies them. Why labour to find a make-weight for the scale? 
Horrible character as Lord Byron was, his lady had no doubts of 
his salvation! Did Mrs. Stowe mean that Byron had secured it 
by her means? He had “the angel in him,” it seems—an odd 
phrase. To talk with Lady Byron you would think you talked 
with one of “the spirits of the just made perfect!” Then 
“she had so much of Christ in her, that to have seen her seemed 
to be to have drawn near to heaven.” Has Mrs. Stowe no sense 
of real religion? Does she not remember that this saint had some 
earthly 6 sal as, when she got hold of her husband’s corre- 
spondence from a fractured desk, and sent it where, if it had not 
been innocent, it might have caused bloodshed? Did Mrs. Stowe 
not remember that she took her lord for a madman on the word 
of his domestics, and when he was composing one of his finest 
works, sent a doctor to see if he was not mad? This is not quite 
so meek an act, according to “the divine ideal,” as might be 
expected. Is is true we do not know, for we cannot define the 
American lady’s ideal. We do not think she knows it herself, 
except (hear it, Scotsmen), that the Calvinistic theology of Scot- 
land, as it does in many cases, “had proved in his case (Byron's), 
as it does in certain minds, a subtle poison!” Now, Byron lett 
Scotland before it could do him either harm or good. ‘Thus, 
therefore, must be taken as a fling at the Scotch Church, a gra- 
tuitous fling, and partly, too, at the Church of England with its 
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_. Calvinistic articles. She then on to say that he employed 
_ all his reason, wit, and ridicule upon those subjects—that is, 
against religion. We ask pardon of good manners for a reference 

upon that point. While expressing his doubts on many received 


points of faith—and most men have them more or less—his letter 


to Mr. Shephard comes to recollection, and gives this piece of 
Muggletonianism or some other kind of “ism” a flat denial. 

Lady Byron is no more. It is to very little purpose whether 
she considered her lord a “redeemed spirit” or not. That is a 
secret not known to any mortal. Lady Byron showed him, what 

- we have all along conjectured, that she had no idea of a wife’s 
obedience. “ She sketched boldly and clearly the internal life of 
the young men of the time, as she with her purer eyes had looked 
through it, and showed how habits, which with less susceptible 
fibre and coarser strength of nature were tolerable for his com- 
panions, were deadly to him, unhinging his nervous system, and 
intensifying the dangers of ancestral proclivities!’ How did this 
young married lady ‘know the internal life of young men? Here 
we have a pretty edifying example of Lady Byron telling (daring 
to tell) Lord Holland that her own husband was not a fit com- 
panion for his son! This from a wife who knew her duty! It 
speaks volumes. Any man of proper spirit would not have tole- 
rated it. Lady Byron did not know her place as a wife; and 
this lets out what sort of a judge of the duty of a wife is Mrs, 
Stowe, and what her theology is worth as well. Byron had an 
“ angel in him,” it seems, after all. What a phrase! It would 
be thought better, both in England and in America, if Mrs. Stowe 
had kept to her perversion of facts as regards slavery. 

There is malice in the same vulgar application of Byron’s 
poetry to his own situation in life, however coloured, or altered it 
may be from time to time. His separation on going abroad, and 
the fit of dissipation into which he plunged at Venice, were simply 
acts of a man in a species of mental absence or of intoxica- 
tion, out of which he soon came, no doubt upon due reflection, 
and led a different and more sober life, and continued to dp 
so. Then came his attachment to the Countess Guiccioli, which 
retrieved his recklessness. He led a more sober and regular life 
ever afterwards. Mrs. Stowe makes no allowance for the change 
of manners in such a liaison, but sneers at the countess, It was 
-no scandal in Italy, and as on his leaving England he was, if he 
lived to a patriarchal age, to live single, according to English 

habits, he who had resolved to return and live as Italians live, was 

‘ faithful to the lady and she to him, verifying Fletcher’s expression 
that “ my lord could live happily with any one except my lady” —a 


lady who lived and moved by line and rule, and would not only’ 


be her own mistress but the ruler over her husband. In regard to 
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the countess, she was an agreeable and pleasant lady, when I saw 
her in 1832. I passed two hours in her company, part of it alone. 
In her conversation she was affable, in her manners like those of 
the higher class of her countrywomen, who are some of the most 
pees of the sex. Lord — was neither unfaithful to her, 
nor did she attempt, as Lady Byron did, to rule and dictate, and 
bring all things within the sphere of her domination. Her will was 
was not to be the law, all by line andrule. Lady Byron knew as 
little of the respect and duty of a wife as she could know. If this is 
to be doubted, then regard what has been said of the steps she took 
to open his desk to prove him mad. No more extraordinary example 
regarding self before marriage can be found than her proposal, in 
case of her wishing to separate, of a provision previous to that effect. 

Of Madame de Staél’s conversations with Byron I can sa 
nothing. I neither saw her nor the Duchess de Broglie after they 
left England. When she came to Paris from Italy, almost imme- 
diately after her arrival there she was taken ill and died. I was 
in that city without seeing her again from the state she was in, 
a subject of deep regret. As to the separation of Lady Byron, 
we do not believe a word of the tale related by Mrs. Stowe, who 
seems to rejoice in the comparisons she makes in fancy from “ Don 
Juan,” and applies them to Byron in the way a hundred of her 
sex have done. In regard to the tale she tells of his speech the 
moment the carriage-door was shut on his bride, we do not believe 
a syllable of it. He has told us exactly as we should conjecture 
from the prudish nature of his bride, that she thrust her waiting- 
maid into the carriage between herself and husband, and he said 
in substance, and we believe him, that at the moment he restrained 
himself from scolding, for it was too early to quarrel. 

Now here is a statement so opposed to Mrs. Stowe’s that we do 
not credit one word of what she thus states. Byron expressly says that 
after his marriage he was surprised to find on entering the carriage 
a lady’s-maid thrust between himself and his bride, but that it was 
not a moment to take offence—meaning directly after the ceremony. 
It was too soon, or words to that effect. This was stated to others 
in Italy; he could not ~know Mrs. Stowe’s version of the passage. 
Hear Mrs. Stowe’s tale: it may be taken as characterising all she 
wrote in regard to the poet. The moment the carriage doors were 
shut upon the bridegroom and bride, the paroxysm of remorse 
and despair—unrepented remorse and angry despair—broke forth 
upon her gentle head ! 

ow compare the two accounts, and which is the true one? The 
bride was the stoic not at all affected of all present, while her 
mother wept, and Byron called her Miss Millbank, and was him- 
self affected deeply. Here we have a picture of what Lady Byron's 
mind and feeling were, for what is Mrs. Stowe’s tale, of which we 
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believe not one word? Nothing is said of the waiting-maid in the 
carriage. Byron would not have made so coarse a speech; but, on 
the contrary, he in reality only spoke in allusion to the coldness of 
his bride b sage the servant there when they drove away. 


Now a gentleman of the roughest manners would not have acted 
as Mrs. Stowe makes Byron do. Instead of speaking like a 
gentleman before a servant to his new-made wife, and without 
either rhyme or reason, the moment the door was closed he addresses 
his bride: “You might have saved me from this, madam! You 
had all in your own power when [I offered myself to you first. 
Then you might have made me what you pleased, but now you 
will find ob hove married a devil !” 

That this is pure, unadulterated, genuine fiction is not to be 
doubted. Byron, at the moment he described his marriage, had 
no motive for concealing anything. The speech is put into his 
mouth. Before a servant, too! Whereas in relating the cireum- 
stance of his marriage to others afterwards, he had no motive but 
to show Lady Byron’s primness, and how he kept his temper. Is 
it natural ? ould any man under circumstances so act? It is 
not worth while, or else by going over the urticle of Mrs. Stowe, 
and comparing what she says with other extant statements by the 
different memoir writers and others, many of Mrs. Stowe’s discre- 
pancies might be compared and exposed—shown to be herown inven- 
tion. The “true” character of its great men is a legacy to the on ty 
of every nation. It is stated that Mrs. Stowe’s recommendation to 
England was the slave question, as given in her tale of “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” No man of a just mind can advocate slavery, and 
those who do not are bound only to tell the truth. No one credits 
that the slaveowners in America were guilty of atrocities as a body, 
because there had been examples of gross injustice and severity 
among a few. Mrs. Stowe has no right to transfer her fiction to 
this side the Atlantic in spirit. In every case Mrs. Stowe mistakes 
or affirms what is against all evidence. If Byron had doubts in 
religion, so has every man. Not to doubt is not to discover truth. 

“Those two years in which Lady Byron with all her soul 
struggling to bring back her husband to her better self were a 
series of passionate convulsions.” Extravagant stuff; words cost 
Mrs. Stowe nothing. Two years, too. They were married 
January 2, 1815, bid Lord Byron sailed early in 1816! 


Lady Byron had small features, with little or no expression ; 
but Mrs. Stowe says it “ was a pale ethereal face become luminous 
with heavenly radiance; there was something so sublime in her 
belief in the victory of love over evil, that faith with her became 
sight,” &c. But enough of the burlesque pathetic, as the reader 
chooses to swallow, regarding a lady obscure except in her connexion 
with a great poet, whose faults were more than balanced by extra- 
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As to the atrocious charge Mrs. Stowe has made, 
if she had no compunctious visitings for violating social good feel- 
ing, she might have had some out of consideration for the relatives 
of the noble poet. If the name of Lady Byron be remembered, it 
will be only for its connexion with him, but for whom the world 
never would have heard of her. By herself she might have passed 
unnoticed down the stream of time. Her defenders have deter- 
mined she shall be as conspicuous as her husband, and if the 
render her so, and Mrs. Stowe is determined to aid what had ‘a 
better have been left to its native obscurity, she must take the con- 
sequence of her perversion of facts and her intolerable assump- 
tions. Lady Byron can gain nothing either way. Her peaceful 
and respectable rank in life would have secured her that oblivion 
which 1t would appear best became her, but for the unfortunate 
advocacy of her cause by Mrs. Stowe, who seems to know as little 
of English society as she knows of adherence to fact and of a 
proper style of gp Wyma description. She has forced the subject 
upon the public. She cannot understand the question as a matter of 
good feeling in which she has involved herself, and if she meet 
with rough treatment her diatribes merit it. - She has only herself 
to thank for it. As to Lady Byron, the public here will neither 
take her reasoning power, her angelic nature, or her “ luminous 
face,” on Mrs. Stowe’s ipse diwit, for virtucs. 

Crrus REDDING. 





HER WINNING WAYS. 


A NOVEL. 


XXXV. 


ALL I8 MYSTERY. 


NOTWITHSTANDING his promise to remain in, Sir Jacob had 
been tempted by the fineness of the morning to have an hour or 
two with his party in the home covers, bidding Olive to receive 
Mary Prentis should he not be back in time. He was absent still 
when the carriage drove up, and Olive was on the look out to 
welcome her friend. The intercourse between the two had been 
intimate and confiding ever since they first knew each other. 
Mary had performed almost a mother’s part in instilling the purer 
principles of religion into Olive’s mind, and these truths became 
the basis of the young girl’s character, taking root early and bear- 
ing fruit in the hour of need. 


“Tam to leave you for a time, dear Olive ; but before. we part 
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let me ask a favour, if you grant it me I shall feel tah eam 


safe. You shall hear my request; it is, that in matters of serious 
import you will submit all that happens to a religious test. Bo 
not satisfied with what may fascinate you merely, but ask yourself, 
‘ Is this right in the sight of Heaven !” 

The words were scarcely spoken when Sir Jacob appeared. 

“Farewell for the present, dear Olive; we shall meet before I 
leave ; give me your answer then.” 

The baronet apologised, and asked Mary to accompany him to 
his library, the young people being left to amuse themselves in 
each other’s society. | 

Mary opened the conversation. 

“You are aware, dear sir, that I am to be separated for a time 
from my son, from you, and all who are dear to me! May I 
entreat you in my absence to remain my friend and to guide my 
son, as you have ever done, in the path of honour.” 

“ My dear lady, you may rely on me; you have only to express 
your wishes. I feel for you deeply; you believe me, do you not?” 

“T do; where are such friends to be found as you and your 
beloved children? How good you have been to us, and how it 
has grieved me to conceal from you the circumstances of my life. 
But this silence was not of my own choice, for often might I have 
relieved my heart of its weight with a certainty of obtaining sym- 
pathy and assistance from you. Than this I have had no greater 
trial! How differently have you regarded my position to those 
who might have given me comfort, but who have been cold, and 
have ended by loading me with reproaches. My life has not been 
free from sorrow for seventeen years; how its cares would have 
been lightened had there been a friend to fill my mother’s place 
and to restrain my griefs !” ) 

Sir Jacob was deeply moved; it was not by this outpouring of 
her heart alone, but by the loveliness of sorrow, so to speak; a 
wondrous advocate is nature and beauty united, 

She continued: 

“T am at liberty now to speak to you under certain restrictions, 
but my heart tells me to throw them off, for they are too refined 
for my poor tact to handle; if I say too much, then, forgive me ; 
if too little, question me and you shall hear all.” 

‘“¢ What are those restrictions? Tell me freely, that when you 
transgress them I may have it in my power to applaud you the 
more.” 

“In a word, then, I am to surmise nothing, and am not even to 


. tell you the instincts of my heart, because indirectly you have an 


interest in my story, and may from that circumstance be the more 
lable to doubt.” 

“ Yes; proceed openly, as you have begun.” 

“TI was married when only seventeen years old; three months 
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after our union my husband abandoned me, and so unexpectedly, 
that the calamity seemed unreal until I heard my infant’s voice.” 

“T am truly grieved to hear all this,” said the baronet. 

“ This trouble was the first of many that followed in quick suc- 
cession, It deprived my father of his senses; he left home, wan- 
dered through the forest, and never returned alive.” 

Sir Jacob was much shocked at this recital. 

“Then there was a rumour set about that we were aliens and 
spies; the savages were hired to plunder and set fire to our house 
that not one of us shiould survive.” 

“Why such things are too dreadful almost to happen,” said the 
baronet. 

“We escaped through the mercy of an Indian who had found 
the frozen corpse of my father, and who had pity on us in our dis- 
tress. We rode to Quebec over the snow in the dead of night, 
my child at my breast. The soldiery, on learning that we had 
been spared, pursued us. My mother took refuge at a clergyman’s 
house, while i rode on through the snow and storm, the soldiers 
in my track. They fired at me, when they saw I should elude 
them; but they were unable to harm me, and I found safety.” 

“ How?” 

“You will almost smile when you hear. I reached a ravine; 
my horse refused it; dismounting, I wrapped my shawl and cloak 
round the child, threw the bundle over on to the soft bank of 
snow, and then leapt and cleared the ravine myself. The soldiers 
saw me do it, and fired. They dared not follow, and thus I made 
good my escape. I went after this to Portland; there I met my 
mother, and under the advice ofa noble kinsman, who resides in 
the United States, we set sail for England. The certificate of my 
marriage obtained by my mother was stolen from us on our way 
over. When we reached this country we immediately wrote to 
secure a second copy, when we heard in answer that the entry had 
been destroyed by some strong acid, that had reduced the paper to a 
pulp. But before drawing inferences as to whose wicked in- 
fluence lay at the bottom of thisplot, let me relate to you all that 
was known to us of my husband’ s connexions. At this point I 
would willingly pause—nay, draw a curtain.over all, the more so 
as it may be my painful lot to distress you.” 

“T would not lose a word for worlds; the interest I feel in 
these disclosures is greater, far greater, than you can imagine,” 

Mary drew from her pocket a red-morocco case, and holding it 
in her hand without removing her gaze from the baronet, said: 

“Let me, then, show you the portrait of my husband.” 

Sir Jacob extended his hand to receive the case; he opened it, 
and started, while his eyes feasted on the picture, now flashing 


poe a strange delight, as if some lovely vision floated before 
em. , 








“Good God!” he exclaimed, gazing at Mary and again at the’ 


picture. 

“ Does it remind you of any one?” inquired Mary, a little mys- 
tified by his manner. 

“ How could it fail to do so?” Sir Jacob Fawkes answered; “it 
is the image of you still!” 

This he spoke with ravishment. 

Mary sprang from her seat. 

“T must have given you the wrong portrait!” she exclaimed, 
while from the other pocket she drew forth a case not distin- 
guishable from the first. 

“Tt occurred to me that you must have given me this by mis- 
take,” he replied, still examining the portrait with lingering rap- 
ture, and appearing unwilling to part with it. 

He took the other portrait and frowned over it for some moments. 

“Tt is Jacob Master !” he cried, angrily ; and he paced the room 
with feelings of indignation. 

Mary Prentis sank bac in her chair in a state of mind not 
easy to analyse. The sudden relief that she experienced at the 
recognition of the likeness was checked by a sense of disappoint- 
ment at her life-long mistake in believing that John Master was 
her husband. 

The revulsion threw all her calculations into a new, though not 
distant, channel. 

“O Sir Jacob, is it really so? Have I then been wrong all 


these years !” 

He is in his uniform; that of the regiment he served and 
died in.” 

‘“‘ But he was not in the army; he never served in it; he was a 
divinity student! He sat for that portrait in the uniform of his 
friend.” 

“‘ He did not belong to the regiment?” 

Never !” 

“ Then, this is John Master.” 

“© how can it represent both? ‘This is my husband, and his 
name was John; the name of Jacob I had never heard from his 
lips !” 

7 You did not then learn that he had a brother, Jacob Master, 
in the regiment ?” 

‘Not in those days; it was discovered to me some time after- 
wards while in England.” 

“Did you hear how much the two brothers resembled each 
other?” 

“No.” 
aa This portrait might pass for either brother, so much were they 

ike.” 

While Mary suffered every torment that doubt and suspense 
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can inflict, the baronet, with brows knit, studied the features of 
the es once more. 
“ Jacob » too, had splendid eyes, perhaps with a livelier 


expression than is shown here.” 

He then walked to another part of the library, and opening a 
drawer, took out a miniature, which he placed in Mary’s bend 

“Tell me who this is,” he said. 

She examined it without saying a word—then uttered, wildly, 

“Tt is—it is not my husband |” 

“It is Jacob Master,” said the baronet. 

“Oh, what shall I do? One thing disproves another, and leaves 
me in more painful uncertainty than ever !” 

Her light form fluttered like that of a fairy awaiting a favour- 
able breeze to waft it over the sea. 

“Tf I go to the New World now, what is it to prove? That 
my marriage was to some one unknown?” 

“ My brother, Colonel Fawkes, was in the regiment; were you 
aware of it?” 

“ Not then, but it, too, has come to my knowledge since.” 

“John Master did visit his brother at Quebec; he was absent a - 

ear.” 
ar If he was not my husband, why has the family still persecuted 
me? The dead do not war against the living. My husband’s 
servant, who now bears the name of Hervey, nearly succeeded in 
carrying off my boy; would that have been under the orders of 
one who was no more?” , 

“ Hervey was the servant of Jacob Master; he was my agent 
for some time, recommended to me by John Master.” 

The servant of Jacob Master? How is so much deception to 
be unravelled ?” 

“Let me ask one question. Did your husband mention to you 
the name of Colonel Fawkes?” 

“Yes, at the very beginning of our acquaintance; he used to 
visit him at the fortress; he wrote letters by him asking his father’s 
consent to our marriage, when Colonel Fawkes went to England.” 

“ Do you suppose they were not sent?” 

“Captain Fawkes, for so he was then called, could not have 
really received them, for they bore the signature of John Prentis, 
and were directed to one of the same name.” 

“‘ He came home with despatches and was promoted. He was 
attended on the voyage by Hervey. Were the letters answered ?” 

“They were; the supposed father consented coldly though 
decisively to the marriage, under the signature of John Prentis.” 

“Written without doubt by Hervey.” 

“ Yes, it is impossible to conjecture otherwise; the inference is 
inevitable.” 

“ But this sheds not one more ray of light over the mystery.” 
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HISTORY OF THE TABLE.* 


Give me some wine, fill full, 
I drink to th’ general joy of the whole table. 


THE author of the “ Histoire de la Table” quotes a passage 
from the “ Manuel des Amphitryons,” by Grimod de la Reyniére 
which he declares to be “ une gloire pour la délicatesse F rancaise,” 
to the following effect: “Everybody knows that the ragouts 
which bear the name of turtle are of English origin. It can be 
truly said that with the exception of beefsteaks, puddings, and 
boiled fowls, that is all that English genius has inyented in 
cookery; for it is a remarkable fact, that these proud and gor- 
mandising insulars, who persecute, ruin, and despise all the nations 
of Europe, do not actually possess in their alimentary category 
one dish worth mentioning. They only know how to half roast 
their meat, and the heat of their coal fires serves them even better 
than their industry in this process of torrefaction. Although 
their country is fertile and well cultivated, abounds in fish and 
game of all kinds, there is no other in which a more simple, a less 
recherché, and a less learned diet is in use, and it is only with the 
aid of French cooks that a few London lords are enabled to boast 
of a good table.. Much greater drunkards than gourmands, they, 
nevertheless, know no more of wines than they do of good food.’ 

The “glory” we are ready to concede. A Frenchman is essen- 
tially a cooking animal. He cooks horses; he cooks literature and 
politics; he cooks his accounts; he cooks his person: 


Good Lord! to see the various ways 
Of dressing—a calf’s head ; 


and he will cook his friend or neighbour—when he can. As to 
his “delicacy,” we should put in a demurrer. The sole reason 
that an Englishman does not care so much for what is called 
“6 cookery,” but what is in reality the manufacture of made dishes, 
is, because he has everything so good that it requires no sauce, but 
appetite. Beef, mutton, fowls, and fish, are rw meen as 
much superior in England, to what are commonly obtained in 
France, as a French ragout may possibly be to an English one. 
But why do the French turn beef, mutton, fowls, and fish into 
ragouts? The only explanation we can give is an excerpt from 
the work of that prince of cooks, Ude; who, in giving the recipe 
for skate with caper sauce, French fashion, says: “It may be 
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to notice, that in France, where the fish is not so fresh as 
in this country, one is obliged to season this preparation more 
highly, to overcome the stench.” Now Monsieur Nicolardot ‘is 

i if he supposes that all Englishmen are in ignorance of 
this great secret in the art of cookery. To judge by our police 
reports, it is no uncommon thing for sausage makers in poor 
neighbourhoods to season their preparations in order to “ over- 
come the stench.” The expression is not ours, Hence it is also 
that an English gentleman prefers fresh salmon simply boiled, to 
salmon as we have seen it in the windows of the illustrious 
Chzvet, however well seasoned. 

There is an old saying again, which has been fathered upon a 
dozen different people, that the English have twenty religions, and 
only one sauce. Now this sauce the French, with all their learn- 
ing, skill, and genius, do not know how to make. We take, asa 
proof, the recipe from the cookery book: 

“Melted butter: English manner.—Put into the stewpan a 
little flour, a small quantity of water, and a little butter; when 
the butter is melted, and the sauce quite thick, without having 
boiled, serve up.” 

The philosophy of the injunction, ‘ without having boiled,” is 
explained apropos of white sauce or French melted butter, in 
which we are told not to allow it to boil “ for fear it should taste 
of the flour.” Now we put it to any English housewife that 
melted butter must be stirred till it is on the point of ebullition or 
does boil, in order that there shall be no taste of the flour. 

Happily for the benighted Englishman, there is a good time 
coming. Christianity,” we are told, “has favoured agriculture 
and horticulture by the variety of dishes which it has introduced 
on the table. Protestantism has only a limited diet; the English- 
man lives upon one dish of meat, ignores soups, and has no idea 
of a dessert.” Christianity, as contradistinguished from Protes- 
tantism, must mean Roman Catholicism. It must be gratifying, 
then, to those who are at the present moment labouring in a 
hundred different ways in the cause of the Roman Church, to 
know that, when the triumph of that Church is assured in this 
country, we shall have a much better table. Nay, more than 
that, “Christianity has,” we are told, “given to the table its 
greatest charm by the rehabilitation of woman. Woman was ex- 
cluded from pagan tables, and she cuts so pitiful a figure in Pro- 
testantism, that Sir Walter Scott, according to the remark of 
Balzac, has scarcely dared to make mention of her” (a osé 4 peine 
la montrer). Protestantism is also as unfavourable to gaiety at 
table, as it is to good viands or to the presence of the ladies. 

“ Writers, who are the least favourable to Catholicism,” we 
are told, “are obliged to admit that the Reformation expelled 
gaiety from Germany and from England, substituted disputation 
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to conversation, and brought gloominess and taciturnity into 
vogne. _ Voltaire in vain endeavoured to render impiety a source 
of happiness; his vice only gave birth to the school of melancholy. 
Gaiety has ever animated and characterised the Christian tab 
ne silence is the custom, and, indeed, the etiquette at 
table.” 

It might be supposed from this panegyric of the French table 
that it is invariably lively. The popular author, who writes under 
the pseudonym of Albéric "mak ows probably as much of the 
French world as M. Nicolardot, and here is his description of a 
dinner at the leading table-d’héte at Dieppe in the height of the 
season : 

“At least fifty guests did honour to the repast of the Hotel 
Royal, eating with imperturbable stiffness, seriousness, and gravity. 
They had less the appearance of dining than of going through 
some sacerdotal ceremony. ‘The more one succeeds in resembling 
an automaton, the greater repute a person obtains in the world for 
being well-mannered. No neighbour conversed with his neighbour, 
and had it not been for the noise of knives and forks, one might 
have thought it was the ghost of a dinner, presented by bodiless 
valets to a company of phantoms.” 

Whether the French talk much or little at table may thus be 
left to be decided among themselves, but one thing certain is, that 
they speak and write much about “the table.” Everything having 
relation to it is, indeed, uttered in sonorous and valiant language. 
A dining-room fifteen feet by twenty is a salon; a closet six feet 
by four is a “ cabinet particulier ;” a “ cabinet spacieux, monsieur |” 
“Un potage, monsieur!” is announced with an emphasis peculiar 
only to culinary matters. If two mushrooms are served up with 
half a chicken, it is a “ poulet & la Marengo.” A sauce of ham 
and veal is “grand Espagnole.” The same with cream becomes 
velouté or béchamel. A basin of soup is dignified as being & 
laurore, & la Condé, or a la reine. Forced meat is a “quenelle.” 
Beef is served up in a blanquette, a miroton, or a fricassee. Mutton 
is only eatable as cotelette 4 la Maintenon, or carbonades a la 
jardiniére ; veal as a la dauphin, a la Mirepoix, in fricandeau or 
in grenadins. Fowls are served up a la Montmorenci, a la Turque, 
i la Tartare, 4 la St. Laurent, & la cardinal, in capilotade, marinade, 
soufiié, gratin, galatine, and boudins. Partridges are dished up in 
compote, sauté, purée, salmi, and croquettes. 50 with other game, 
save rabbits, which appear 4 la Lucullus, 4 la maréchale, a la 
Pompadour, a !’Italienne, in gibelottes, and in attereaux, Fish is 
only admitted to be such in fillets, in timballes, in vol-au-vents, in 
blanquettes, in gratin, in croquettes, anything but “ au naturel.” 
The sacerdoce, from saints to cardinals; the army, from emperor to 
marshal, including their ladies; the battle-field, from Austerlitz to 
Jena; nobility, finance, law, politics, celebrated literary men, and 
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all the regions of the heavens and the earth, have been ransacked 
in order to contribute magniloquent names to dishes. The heroes 
of antiquity and of modern times often present quite a modest ap- 
pearance in the presence of an inflated dish bearing the name of 
an equally inflated cordon bleu.* 

The French have not, with all this fanfaronade, always lived 
better than other people. It is very questionable if they do so 
now. Francis I. was renowned for the artistic decoration of his 
table, in which he was assisted by Cellini. Yet, if we are to 
believe Rabelais, the favourite dishes were boudins, sausages, 
saveloys, and tripe! These constituted the “pidéces de resistance” 
of all festivals, as well as the ordinary of Pantagruel and of 
Gargantua. Henry III. avowedly combined the practices of 
Heliogabalus with the coarse taste of Rabelais. At the marriage 
of the Marquis of Nomenie, we read of the queen mother being 
taken ill almost unto death from eating too many artichokes and 
cocks’ combs. Cardinal de Guise was surnamed “ Le Cardina) 
des Bouteilles,” and he is reputed to have been much more at 
home in cookery than in affairs of religion or state. As to Henry 
himself, he spent his days at country fairs, and his nights in vulgar 
debauchery. He would dress up as a woman, and seek hospitality 
of the people. The fork had been invented at that epoch, but the 
king never got beyond a knife and spoon. Henry IV., who had 
been brought up far away from courts, used to shoot his own 
game, gather his own herbs, salads, and mushrooms, and cook 
them himself. His followers had often to pledge their master’s 
clothes to obtain a dinner. They made up for their privations 
when Henry became king, and Pierre de testoile, who tells the 
tale of the “marmite renversée,” describes Mayenne, Espernon, 
Chambery, and Sanssi as getting gloriously drunk together. What 
can be said of the governor of Paris, whose great delight was in 
tarts made of musk and amber, which cost twenty-five crowns! 
But dishes were dear at that epoch; a sturgeon fetched fifty 
crowns, and a common winter pear (bon chrétien) a crown. 
Decorations, meat, and, still more, sweatmeats in pyramids, and 
fruits with music, are what constituted a festival at that epoch 





* It is but fair to admit that many of these names are historical. The vol- 
au-vent a la Nesle was invented by a marquis of that name. The chartreuse & 
la Mauconseil by a Marchioness de Mauconseil. Poulets & la Villeroy by‘the 
Duchess of Villeroy. Cailles & la Mirepoix by the Maréchale de Mirepoix. 
Filets de lapereau are due to the Duchess of Berry, daughter of the Regent, 
and Madame de Pompadour imagined filets de volaille & la Bellevue in the 
chateau of that name. The Count d’Artois “created” sweetbreads la d’ Artois, 
and Louis XVIII. gave his name to “ potage a la Xavier.” The “ bifteaks a 
la Chateaubriand” are said to have been really invented by the author whose 
name they bear, and so also of Nesselrode pudding, and of many other “ plats” 
consecrated by time and experience. 
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When Marie de Medicis was entertained by the legate at Avignon, 
there were fish, beasts, and birds, but all in sugar, a ree 
hundred baskets of fruit—a very unsubstantial repast. Henry IV. 
was ae fond of sardines and of oysters. In 1603 he was 
taken very ill from a surfeit of the latter. 

Louis XIV. is credited with a wondrous appetite and consider- 
able powers of imbibition, but “regulated by a refined taste.” 
What says Mademoiselle de Montpensier in her “ Memoirs” upon 
this subject? “He” (the king) “used often to go into the 
kitchen to direct the works and give his advice. He even helped 
with his own hands. He thus acquired knowledge enough to pass 
his time after dinner, on his death-bed, in threading truffles and 
mushrooms. It was essential with him to reinforce himself at 
table, for his physicians did not s him. Bonvard, his chief 

hysician, gave him two hundred and fifteen draughts in a year, two 
undred and twelve ‘lavements,’ and bled him forty-seven times !” 

If le grand monarque was a slave to the fair sex, he was so in a 
still higher degree to his physicians. Vallot, his first physician, 
would not allow him any wine, and if he was fainting ele sanc- 
tioned his sucking wine from bread dipped in it. D’Aquin, who 
succeeded, discarded coffee, as it heated the blood, and caused the 
king to pass restless, “ vaporous” nights. When Fagon succeeded 
to D’ Aquin, in 1693, his royal patient had grown older, and had 
acquired a taste for champagne. The new physician obliged the 
king to drink old Burgundy instead. If the king felt an inclina- 
tion even for a cup of chocolate, his physician would interfere, and 
prescribe an infusion of veronica =i sage. The “Journal de la 
Santé du Roi Louis XIV.,” by Vallot, D’Aquin, and Fagon, his 
first three physicians, remains indeed a most amusing record of 
the struggles of a naturally good constitution against the empiricism 
of the physicians of the epoch. That the grand monarque must 
have had a good constitution is proved by the simple fact of his 
having withstood forty-seven bleedings in the year. The history 
of his life likewise remains to attest the fact. Yet, in 1693, we 
find the physicians obliging him to give up the bread introduced 
by Marie de Medicis. ‘Next, we find the physicians complaining 
of his eating too much fruit, then excess in vegetables, and par- 
ticularly green peas and artichokes come in for their share of 
blame. Then it was the truffles, and then the fish. D’Aquin was 
so embittered against fish and vegetables that he reviled against 
the fast of Lent as not adapted to the French climate. But the 
king was pious, as proved by his last liaison with Madame de 
Maintenon, and he persisted in refusing a “ bouillon ” and 
dined upon two “ fresh” eggsand a “rotie au vin.” What, in the 
point of view of fasting, could be the difference between a greasy 
soup and a roast with wine, we must leave to those who pronounce 
a water-hen to be fish to decide. 

Dec.—VOL. CXLV. NO. DLXXXVIII. 3B 
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The king became bilious. It was the ragofits, which contained 
too much salt and spices. They were accordingly placed under 
ban. A more moderate supper was likewise enforced, and the 
king was ordered to limit himself to two repasts of meat the days 
he went out hunting. Just the days he could have eaten most 
with impunity. The fact is, however, that when the king was 
unwell he used to listen to his physicians, but the moment he was 
all right again he resumed his meat, his rago(ts, and his vege- 
tables. In 1708, when Louis XIV. was seventy years of age, he 
used to eat four wings, four breasts, and the le of a fowl, besides 
the inevitable potage. Fagon had almost exhausted his denun- 
ciations. In 1694, it was all the fault of the fish; in 1699, it was 
the ragofits; in 1700, vegetables were to blame; in 1702, oysters 
and sardines were denounced; in 1707, salads were proscribed; 
in 1709, cheese; in 7 the eloquence of the old man found 
vent against game of all descriptions, especially young partridges. 
What would ie have had his patient oat ise only die thar he 
recommended consisted of “prunes of Tours, very mild, soaked 
and refreshed in water, and then only on condition that a tumbler 
of water should be previously imbibed, to supply them with a 
convenient means of escape.” 

But there is, we are told, “another point in which France 
moved in advance of all other nations, and has never been sur- 
passed.” Louis XIV. first gave its true importance to “ entre- 
mets,” and made them the indispensable companions of the roast. 
The grand monarque, it is to be observed, generally dined alone 
in his bedroom, his court dining in an antechamber. The valets 
brought in each dish escorted by two gardes du corps. Fagon 
complained of the practice, and did not think that it was wise. 
The effect must, at all events, have been singularly ridiculous. 
The passion for entremets engendered a demand for vegetables, 
and this demand gave birth to “jardins ee age The cultiva- 
tion of vegetables in gardens, or especial plots of ground, dates 
from times a little more remote than those of M. de la Quintoine, 
Louis XIV.’s head gardener. That personage, it is well known, 
prosecuted his studies in England, Holland, and Italy, before he 
embellished the terraces of Versailles with cabbages and cauli- 
flowers. 

The age of Louis XIV. was, however, that—not of the inven- 
tion—but of the multiplication of sauces. De la Reyniére accords 
a crown of immortelles to Béchamel for his cream sauce to turbot 
and salmon. Madame de Montespan invented a sauce, so also did 
the Duchess of Bourgogne. The latter sauce consisted of sugar 
and vinegar served up with boiled beef. What a a effort 
of genius! “Honour and glory” also to the Duc de Nevers, who 
made his own purchases at the Halle, cooked them himself “ dans 
sa chambre,” and then invited his guests to supper. “-Delightful 
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suppers,” exclaimed Chaulieu, “the exquisite and not numerous 
company in which the graces of Mortemart were superadded to 
the imagination of Mancini, all would have been perfect if the 
luxury and the magnificence of these repasts had not been un- 
ste of the taste of the guests.” How is this to be under- 
s 

The Prince of Condé, like other great French captains, was 
desirous of a triumph in the kitchen, compared to which that of 
the field of battle would be a thing of insignificance. He actord- 
ingly one day, when on a campaign, volunteered to cook an 
omelet, and at the first attempt to turn it cast it into the fire. 
The same story is related of Napoleon the Great. Detecting Marie 
Louise in the act of cooking an omelet, “Bah!” exclaimed the 
emperor, “ what do you know about cooking an omelet? I will 
show you how it is done.” So seizing the silver ste he tossed 
up the omelet, which as quickly fell into the ashes. ‘The first story 
is on the authority of Gourville; the second on that of the Baron 
de Meneval. 

Dufresny, a grandson of Henry IV., is credited with havin 
discovered two wonderful “ plats.” One was a potage made wit 
the milk (or white) of fresh boiled eggs; the other was a dish of 
nuts or glands, extracted from a great number of shoulders of veal. 
French writers always add the word “fresh,” when speaking of 
eggs, upon the same principle we suppose that some persons = Re: 
asking for a plate, at dinner, specify that it shall be clean. Monks 
who had made vows of abstinence and chastity, were not only the 
first to make large concessions to the spirit of the times, but Saint 
- Rabelais was at all times far more popular with them than Saint 
Benedict. Arnauld, Bishop of Angers, who was always fulmi- 
nating decrees against public houses, ruined himself by the expenses 
of his table. The Abbé of Rancé having tried to introduce reforms 
in the Abbey of La Trappe, the monks forthwith conspired to 

ison him, stab him, or cast him into the ponds to fatten the fish. 
= Petit, general of the abbey of Citeaux, was actually poisoned 
for the same causes; but his life was luckily saved. Saint Benedict 
left a hémine or measure, by which the wine and bread were doled 
out for monks. The latter suppressed the relic, and the actual 
quantity that it was supposed to contain became the subject of a 
most acrimonious dispute, which was referred over and over again 
to the Pope, and became the subject of many controversial publi- 
’ cations. 

Vatel, Fouquet’s renowned cook, is generally said to have killed 
himself because fresh sea fish had not arrived; but it is evident, 
from Madame de Sévigné’s letters, that the cook had gone mad, 
He said to Gourville, the previous evening, “my head turns, I 
have not slept for twelve nights; _ me to give orders.” The 
roast was wanting at one or -eE les, and he said he would 
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not survive the disgrace. Next day, when the “marée” failed 
likewise, the lunatic put his sword against the door, pushed himself 
inst it twice in vain, and a third time successfully. 

Fénélon and Bossuet vied with one another in their denuncia- 
tions against the indulgences of the table, and the author of 
“ Telemachus” carried on a persistent warfare against ragoits. Yet 
when he became Archbishop of Cambrai, with a revenue of one 
hundred and fifty thousand livres, his table was one of the most 
sumptuous in the land. So of Bossuet, when Bishop of Meaux, 
Louis XIV. declared him to be a hypocrite. Rousseau envied the 
lot of Fénélon’s valets, who, he says, lunched upon roast quails. 

The table of Louis XIV., which we have seen, was decorated 
with pyramids of meat and sweetmeats, was superseded in Louis 
XV.’s time, by what Mercier calls “la garbure.” “Who can 
enumerate,” says this author, “all the dishes of the newtable? It 
is quite a new idiom. I have tasted dishes made up in so many 
ways, and prepared with so much art, that I could no ome detect 
what they could be.” Voltaire was among the few who had the 
good sense to rebel against the bad taste of the day, which, not- 
withstanding, has prevailed ever since. “There are very ancient 
and very good dishes,” he wrvte to Count d’Aubrey, “ which 
agreed with the sages of antiquity. I must acknowledge that the 
new cookery does not suit my stomach. My stomach indeed 
revolts at sweetbreads swimming in a saline sauce. I cannot bear 
a hash of turkey, hare, and rabbit, which is imposed upon one as 
one kind of meat. I do not like pigeon made to resemble toad 
(pigeon & la crapaudine), or bread that has no crust. I drink 
moderately, but I have no sympathy for people who eat without 
drinking, and do not even know what they are eating. Let them 
say Benedicite if they like, but let them go no further. As to the 
cooks, I cannot bear essence of ham, nor an excess of truffles, morels, 
or mushrooms, or of pepper and salt, with which they disguise things 
very good in themselves, and which do not even want larding. I 
like bread that is cooked in an oven, and not im a privy.” 

This was the era of Madame de Pompadour and of the Pare aux 
Cerfs. The aristocracy ruined themselves by the expenses of the 
table. Mercier speaks of a dish of turtle which cost a thousand 
crowns, and of a wild boar a la crapaudine, which was basted with 
sixty bottles of champagne. It was broiled on a gridiron as large 
as that upon which Saint Lawrence suffered martyrdom; it was 
larded with fat livers, scorched with flambent grease, inundated 
with the most savoury wines, and devoured entire with its head 
and tusks. ‘“ Honour and glory,” to use the words consecrated to 
success in the kitchen, “to the discoverer of wild boar after the 
toad fashion !” 

Arthur Young did not fail, notwithstanding the bombast with 
which everything that appertains to the table is disguised in 
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in France than in England? inquired the celebrated agriculturist ; 
because, he said, bread is comparatively cheaper than meat in 
France than in England, and less meat is eaten. Five oxen 
only were, he adds, killed yearly at Leyrac. In a town of the 
mine population in England, two or three would be killed every 
week. 

A certain Tiphaine de la Roche is said to have carried the per- 
fection of the table to its utmost limits. He gave to the public his 
process in a book entitled “Giphanlie,” published in 1760. He 
covered the table with the “saline” essences of meats, game, and 
fruit, and the concrete juice of wine. The only solid thing that 
was allowed was a kind of melon. According to the salt used, a 
slice of this melon tasted like roast beef, mutton, or the wing of a 
partridge or of an ortolan. The essence of wine was dissolved in 
a tumbler of water, and the delighted guest forthwith partook of 
champagne, Burgundy, oil of Venus, or cream of Barbadoes. M. 
de la Roche could, we are told, enclose a splendid repast, including 
entrées, hors-d’ceuvres, roti, entremets, wines, coffee, and liqueurs, 
in his snuff-box. He would have made a capital travelling com- 
panion in the wilds of Africa. 

The introduction of bouillis and consommés was due, Mercier 
tells us, to the aristocracy deeming it vulgar to have to chew their 
viands like the common people. ‘ How could a duchess,” he says, 
“ be expected to work away with her teeth at a bit of meat just 
like a harangére?” Arthur Young, like many others, preferred 
French cookery to English, although he said the meat was over- 
done; but all French persons have not relished their own cookery, 
as we have seen in the instance of Voltaire. Marie Antoinette 
was, it is true, an Austrian; she preferred milk and eggs at 
Trianon, or if she dined, to dine with Madame de Polignac, 
Montesquieu, Fontenelle, Duclos, Racine, Maupertius, Diderot, 
Marmontel, and La Harpe all loved fluids more than ragoiits. 
Crébillon never left table with a steady gait. Montesquieu used 
to say “suppers kill half Paris, dinners the other half.” These 
repasts are now designated déjeuners and dinners. Mercier used 
to say “the gowns (law and church) dine, financiers sup.” The 
royal princesses used to hide hams, sweetmeats, and Spanish wines 
in their drawers so as to have a supper, and would even borrow 
money to procure delicacies for the same repast. Barbier says that 
the table constituted the only serious occupation of Louis XV.’s 
life. Madame de Campan especially notices the admiration pro- 
duced by the dexterity which he had attained in removing the end 
of a boiled egg. Louis XV. could also toss an omelet, which is 
more than a Condé or a Napoleon could do, and he taught his 


courtiers how to cook. 
Barriére, in his “Mémoires,” reproaches the Count d’ Artois, 
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afterwards Charles X., with his partiality for wine, and the Count 
de Provence (Louis XVIII.) with eating and drinking to excess. 
The records of the era of Louis XVI. are not altogether trust- 
worthy, from the hostility borne by many writers to the royal 
family, but it is certam that Louis XVI. was a great eater. He 
even had his table set before him at the meetings of the Legislative 
Assembly, just as the King of Naples had his macaroni served u 
in his box at the theatre. Marie Antoinette had often to blush for 
the gluttony of the king. 

But the revolutionists themselves by no means adopted the 
sobriety of the Spartans. Philippe Egalité used to make punch 
for Fabre, Danton, and Wimpffen, and it was the etiquette to 
drink till they could drink no more. La Fayette was carried home 
after dinner. Danton used to expend a hundred crowns a head 
on dinners given three times a week to Lacroix and the son of 
Sartine. Robespierre, Saint Just, and Barrére used to dine in a 
— room, well closed and covered with red tapestry, at a 
amous restaurateur’s in the Palais Royal. Robespierre was par- 
ticularly fond of oranges, but he was not the less partial to the 
immoderate use of wines and liqueurs. Lejeune introduced the 

uillotine as a table ornament. 

Brillat-Savarin—a great authority insuch matters—tells us that 
i ee the Great was irregular in his repasts, and ate quickly 
and badly. Whenever he was hungry he wanted his meals, re- 
gardless of time or place. But so little importance did he attach 
to cookery, that if it would have answered the same purposes, he 
would have got some one else to eat his dinner for him. He 
seldom spent more than ten minutes at breakfast, and half an hour 
at the most at dinner. Nor did he care for made dishes, ragofits, 
and highly-seasoned meats. He liked legs of mutton and chops, 
and was partial to a salad of French beans. He never drank more 
than half a bottle of chambertin, diluted with water. Only very 
rarely he permitted himself a glass of champagne. His chambertin 
followed him, indeed, everywhere. Three francs a day would, we 
are told, have sufficed for all Napoleon’s table expenses as far as he 
was personally concerned. 

Among moderns, Lamartine claims a special acquaintance with 
that art, which has been proclaimed to be of divine origin. 


Qu’un cuisinier est un mortel divin ! 


Alexandre Dumas, sen., is a well-known adept. Doctor Veron 
invented “ filets de canneton aux oranges rouges.” Merimée has 
- his neme to a sauce, and Rossini to a macaroni. Eugéne 

ue was a gourmet, but not a gourmand; and Balzac, having been 
confined at the Hotel des Haricots for failing to mount guard in 
his turn, ordered a dinner from Chevet’s which cost five hundred 


and seventy-five francs, and his publisher, Werdet, had to pay for it. 
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HILARY ST. IVBS. 
A TALE.* 


By Witu1aM Harrison AINsworrn. 





Book the Third. 
XVII. -° 


AN EVENTFUL EVENING. 


THREE months had elapsed. 

The ill-fated Barbara had found a resting-place in the family 
vault of the Ilminsters, and her murderers had paid the penalty 
of their crime. 

Colonel Delacombe was still at Boxgrove. The terrible shock 
he had undergone had well-nigh sonal tonal, At last he rallied, 
but was for several weeks confined to his room. 

A large state chamber was assigned him by. Mr. Thornton, 
fitted up with antique furniture, and having bay windows that 
afforded him a view of the gardens and the park. There he sat 
in an easy chair, looking very pale, very thin, very feeble, but 
still very handsome; read the newspapers or a novel; dictated 
his letters to his son, or chatted with his visitors, of whom he had 
plenty. 

For more than a month Alberic had been in constant attend- 
ance upon his sire, but since then he had been frequently in 
town. Mr. Thornton, who, as we know, played the part of host 
at Boxgrove, made him feel quite at home, and he went and 
came just as he liked. 

May’s engagement to the Marquis of Hartlepool still subsisted. 
Owing to recent events the marriage had been postponed—inde- 
finitely, it seemed, for no entreaties on the part of the marquis 
or Lady Richborough could induce the young lady to fix the 
day. Thoroughly impressed with the importance of the alliance, 
Mrs. Radcliffe prevented any positive rupture, though she could 
not bring about the consummation she desired. Mr. Radcliffe 
was secretly averse to the match, but would not withdraw the 
promise he had given to the marquis. HA; <d 

At length, the colonel came down-stairs, and a few drives in the 
open carriage completely restored him. A dinner-party was given 
to celebrate his recovery. It was a tolerably large party, but not 


* All rights reserved. 
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at all formal, and comprised the Rev. Nisbet Jones and Mrs. Jones, 
Mrs. Clifford and her fair daughter Gwendoline, Mr. Brooke of 
Sandhills and his daughter Jessie, two or three young men, and 
most important of all, though we have placed him last in the list, 
the Marquis of Hartlepool. The marquis was staying at the time 
at Hazlemere. The members of the family consisted of Oswald 
and his mother, the Radcliffes, and, of course, Mr. Thornton, 
who did the honours for his grand-daughter. 


May did not always dine with her guests—perhaps we ought 
to call them grandpapa’s guests—but she favoured them on this 
occasion. Lady Richborough was likewise present, and Alberic. 

The dinner was excellent, as the dinners always were at Box- 
grove, and passed off very pleasantly. Everybody was delighted 
to see Colonel Delacombe down-stairs again, and the colonel 
himself was in very good spirits, and ventured upon a glass of 
champagne, which he had not tasted since his illness. 

But the Marquis of Hartlepool was really the life of the party. 
Placed between May and Myrtilla, he not only managed to amuse 
them both by his’ pleasant sallies, but contributed materially to 
the general gaiety. 

After dinner, the ladies strolled out into the garden to enjoy 
the delicious summer evening, and the young men, who did not 
care for the claret and still less for the old port, so dear to Mr. 
Thornton and Mr. Radcliffe, sallied forth to join them. Alberic, 
however, soon separated himself from the merry party on the 
lawn, and withdrew to a more secluded part of the garden. 
He was seated on a bench near a bosquet, wrapped in thought, 
when he was roused from his reverie by May. 

“T have come to look for you,” she said. “ You must not de- 
sert us thus.” 

“T shall not contribute to your amusement,” he replied in a 
melancholy voice. “Iam out of spirits this evening, and can- 
not for the life of me shake off my despondency.” 

“JT thought you looked extremely dull at dinner,” she re- 
joined, “and wondered what was the matter. But come with 
me. We will soon chase away your gloom.” 

“Grant me a few moments,” he cried, detaining her. “I 
have something to say to you.” 

“What is it?” she asked, taking a seat beside him. 

‘You will not be surprised at my sadness when I tell you that 
I have come to the resolution of bidding you farewell. To- 
morrow I shall leave Boxgrove—not to return. You cannot be 
unaware of the hopeless passion that consumes me. I have made 
every effort to conquer it—but in vain. Nothing is left me but 
to withdraw from the influence of an attraction that I find 
irresistible. I ought to have fled long ago, but 1 could not 
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tear myself awfy. I shall suffer ten times more from the 

tion, which must now take place, than I should have done at an 
earlier period. I must, therefore, go while I have strength enough 
for the effort.” . 

“No, Alberic,” she replied. “I will not allow you to depart.” 

“ You are very cruel. If you knew the torture I endure you 
would not bid me prolongit. Blissful as it is to be near you, the 
ever-recurring thought that I must lose you poisons my happin 
while the conviction that you will soon me the bride of 
another almost drives me mad.” 

“You must bear the torture a little longer.” 

“To what end?” he cried, bitterly. “There can be no hope 
for me. You are plighted to the marquis.” 

“ He will give me back to my word.” 

“Do not think it. He is resolved to make you his bride. Ex- 
cept your father, all the rest of your family, including Lady 
Richborough, are most anxious for the marriage. You have 
made a rash promise, and must perforce keep it.” 

“But I won’t keep it!” exclaimed May, resolutely. 

“Your father considers himself bound by his promise. The 
obligation is equally t on you.” 

“T will speak to the marquis pag: 3 I will appeal to his 
good feelings—to his generosity, to liberate me from a promise 
that was in reality extorted from me.” 

As she arose, two persons ones em | sopeaees before her. 

The two persons were the marquis and Myrtilla. 

“When you have confidential matters to discuss you should 
not talk quite so loud,” observed the marquis. “Lady Rich- 
borough and I have unwittingly heard all that has passed, and 
of course I am aware of the appeal you intended to make to 
me. On one condition, and one only, will I release you from 


our promise.” 

. What is the condition?” cried May, eagerly. 

“T do not think you will consider it very hard,” he rejoined, 
with a smile. “The condition I exact is that you bestow the 
hand which you have promised to me on my friend, Alberic 
Delacombe. You have already, it appears, given him your 
heart.” 

Nothing could equal the astonishment of his hearers. 

“My dear marquis!” exclaimed Alberic, transported with 
ey “ This generosit “ : 

“Is quite unexpected, Tinew, But you are rather mistaken in 





me. I am not altogether devoid of gratitude. Remember that 
~ laid me under an everlasting obligation by saving my life at 
ome. I am now able in part to requite it.” 4 alts 
“ You have requited it a thousand fold, my dear marquis,” cried 
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Alberic. “You have made me the Regge of en aitaeth day lt 
the condition is accepted,” he added to May. 

“Very little doubt about that,” said the marquis. “Still, to 
make sure, let us have a precise answer.” 

' “There is my hand,” cried May, giving it to Alberic, who 
pressed it to his lips. 

“So the gipsy’s prophecy will be fulfilled after all,” said os a 
tilla. “You eliiod: what she told you at Ascot. But what 
will and mamma say to this sudden transfer of their 
da without consulting them? . Above all, what will grand- 
papa say? I, too, have never been consulted, and I do not at 
all like losing the dear marquis.” 

“You may still keep him if you choose,” said the marquis. 

“Still keep him ?” 

“Yes, an promised to help me to a wife, and may still do 
so, if you are so inclined.” 

“Take care what you say, marquis,” rejoined Myrtilla. “I 
might construe that pretty speech into an offer.” 

“Tt is so meant. And I here, in plain terms, repeat it.” 


XVII. 


SEQUEL TO THE PREVIOUS CHAPTER. 


By this time the elderly gentlemen, who had remained rather 
longer over their wine than their juniors, had come forth upon 
the lawn, where the assemblage was broken up into little groups. 
Mr. Radcliffe and Mr. Thornton were discussing some political 
questions with the vicar, and Colonel Delacombe was expatiating 
on the beauty of the evening to Mrs. Radeliffe, when the marquis 
and the others were seen approaching. 

“The marquis looks as if he had something to communicate,” 
remarked the colonel. “I shouldn’t wonder if the wedding-day 
were fixed.” 

“High time it should be,” replied Mrs. Radcliffe. “I am 
quite tired of so much delay.” 

“Mrs. Radcliffe,” said the marquis, stepping forward before the 
others, “I have to inform you that within the last few minutes a 
slight change has taken place in my arrangements with your 
daughter.” 

“A change !” exclaimed the lady. “ You alarm me, uis.” 

“No occasion for alarm, my dear madam,” he rejoined, .re- 
assuring her with a smile. “ But perhaps your husband ought 
to hear my communication.” 

“Mr. Radcliffe, your presence is required,” cried the colonel. 
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“ And mine, too, I suppose,” said Mr. Thornton, whose curiosity 
was aroused. 

“Shall I retire, hyetr-x ?” asked the colonel. 

ny. Mr. Redlita”"be parmud, addrecing thet gentleman 

at 
who had come up a i ton, “I will Sante tS ve Bt te 
few words as possible what I are to say. I cannot have the 
honour of ‘becoming your son-in-law !” 

“Qh! marquis, I did not expect this,” almost screamed Mrs. 
Radcliffe. 

“T presume, eB you have some reasons for your 
witehipedl ?” said Radclie who did not look as discomposed 
as his wife. 

“ My reasons are not to be disputed,” replied the marquis. “I 
have just discovered that a ddigh ter entertains a preference 
for - friend, Alberic De ote and I have therefore at once 
retired in his favour. You cannot oblige me more than by be- 
stowing her hand upon | him.” 

“My lord marquis,” said Mr. Radcliffe, much moved, “TI 
cannot sufficiently express my admiration of your conduct. It is 
worthy of you.” 

“Then you consent ?” cried the marquis. 

“What says Colonel Delacombe ” asked Mr. Radcliffe. 

“Nothing would please me more,” he rejoined. “TI have long 
been aware of Alberic’s attachment to your daughter, and dis- 
couraged it because I considered it hopeless; but now that there 
is no obstacle I will ask your consent, ar that of Mrs. Radcliffe, 
to the match.” 

“You have mine, colonel,” replied Mr. Radcliffe. 

“ Am I dreaming?” cried Mrs. Radcliffe. 

“No, my dear madam,” replied the marquis, laughing; “ both 
you and I have been dreaming for some time, but we are per- 
fect! awake now. Make your daughter happ 

ust I consent?” said Mrs. Radcliffe, appealing to Mr. 
Thornton. 

“To be sure,” replied the old gentleman. “ Since things have 
taken this turn we must all consent.” 

The matter being thus satisfactorily settled, the youn p couple 
came forward and received the general felicitations of the as- 


sembl 
« What a charming scene!” observed Lady Richborough to 


the marquis. 
rel, you have acted admirably, marquis,” said the colonel, 
coming 4 “ But though my son is the gainer, I can’t help 
feeling sorry for you.” 
“Spare your pity, my dear colonel. I am not so unlucky 
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as I have rather gained than lost, as I am sure 
von wal it when I inform you that Lady Richborough has 
promised me her hand.” oo ae ak 

“ Then, indeed, you are to be envied, marquis, offer you 
my sincere congratulations. I almost wonder that her ladyahip 
was not your original choice.” 

“The fault is illa’s, not mine,” said the marquis. 

“ How is the fault mine ?” she asked. 

“Have you not told me scores of times “hat you would never 


— n?” 
6 ed you were Marquis of Hartlepool. That makes all 
the difference. As a younger brother you know——” 

“Precisely. I ought to have taken that into consideration. 
But I didn’t. However, it’s all right now.” 

Great was the astonishment of the assemblage when it was 
buzzed about that an engagement had just been entered into 
between the marquis and Lady Richborough, and a good deal of 
merriment was excited among the young people, who hardly 
knew whether to treat the matter seriously or not. When con- 
vinced of the truth of the announcement, they thought that the 
whole thing must have been planned, and indeed it looked like it. 

When Golonel Delacombe looked for his son he had disap- 
peared. May also was gone. They had wandered together 
towards the most secluded part of the garden, where they 
could pour out their thoughts without restraint, and inter- 
change their vows. But the boundless love that each felt for the 
other found but feeble and inadequate expression in words. Al- 
beric could only tell May that he loved her better than life— 
that he had always loved her—and should never cease to love her, 
while life lasted. And with this assurance she was content. 

Nothing half so sentimental passed between the Marquis of 
Hartlepool and Lady Richborough. They had a long téte-d- 
téte, it is true, but they did not talk of love. The marquis 
made no protestations of undying affection, nor did he indulge in 
common-places of any kind, which he knew very well she would 
not care to hear; but he spoke about his plans for the autumn, 
for the winter, and for the spring, and quite satisfied her that it 
would be a very charming thing to be Marchioness of Hartlepool. 

It is almost needless to say that the change that ~ pe 
curred was a great disappointment to Mrs. Radcliffe and Mr. 
Thornton. They had looked forward to the alliance which was 
to reflect so much splendour upon themselves as a matter of 
certainty, and now that there was an end of it, their vanity under- 
went a severe shock. There was some slight consolation in re- 


flecting that the marquis was not altogether lost, since Myrtilla 
had secured him. 
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However, before the end of the evening the old gentleman’s 
pecs, ve were — —_ —— wenn Almost all the com- 
pany réturned to the drawing-room, where music was going 
on, when Mrs. Woodcot asked for a song from Jessie Brooke, who 
had a charming voice. The young lady, however, was still on 
the terrace with Oswald. Mr. Brooke called his daughter in, but 
when she came, she begged Mrs. Radcliffe to excuse her from 
singing, pleading a slight cold. Mr. Thornton had some suspicions 
of the truth, and they were soon confirmed by Oswald, who took 
him aside, and said : 

“ Well, sir, ’'ve been and done it.” 

“Been and done what?” 

“Followed your advice, sir. You told me to propose to Jessie 
Brooke.” 

“T don’t recollect telling you so.” 

“Yes, sir, you did. You told me she would accept me, and 
you were right. You added—and I —— it extremely consi- 
derate on your part—that you would make a handsome settle- 
ment upon her, and a liberal allowance to me. I hope you'll be 
as good as your word.” 

“ Well, I suppose I must have made the promise, though I've 
quite forgotten it,” replied the old gentleman, with a comical 
look that quite satisfied his grandson. “T'll go and talk the 
matter over with Mr. Brooke, and ascertain what he'll do.” 

“You are the best of granddads,” cried the grateful youth. 

This is the last event we have to record of that eventful even- 
ing, when an engagement was no sooner broken off than two 
others were formed, and a third entered into immediately after- 
wards. 


XIX. 


HOW THE GIPSY’S PROPHECY WAS FULFILLED. 


NEVER sure was man happier than Alberic. Fortune, that so 
long had frowned upon him, had now bestowed her choicest 
favours—had given him a name, an excellent social position, 
and for a bride, the loveliest and wealthiest girl in the county. 
Not a wish was ungratified. 

And May was just as happy. We have shown that she did not 
care for rank and splendour, and had she been condemned to such 
a life would have been wretched. Even Mrs. Radcliffe and Mr, 
Thornton came to this conclusion after they had got over their 
first disappointment, and felt that things had been much better 
ordered by fate than they could have ordered them. 
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As to Colonel Delacombe, he was almost as y as his son. 
If he could have selected a wife for Alberic he would have chosen 
May, but he deemed the prize unattainable. 

us here state that the marquis had no reason to regret 
that he had yielded to his generous impulses. With his tastes’ 
and with his mode of existence, it is perfectly clear that May 
would not have suited him, and would very soon have been 
neglected and unhappy. But Myrtilla had every qualification 
for the brilliant Y a which she was called upon to play. As 
Marchioness of Hartlepool she speedily ecli all her com 
titors in the world of fashion, and reached the pinnacle of her 
ambition. 

Nor has she been dethroned. No parties so splendid, so 
attractive, as hers. Her toilettes are perfection—her equip 
the most elegant in town. Wherever she appears, ihe koaey 
marchioness dazzles all beholders. Her superb beauty excites 
universal admiration. Yet with all her pride she is popular, for 
she is -natured, and can be condescending when she pleases. 
Not without reason is the marquis proud of her. Not without 
reason does he congratulate himself on his choice of a consort. 
If he has ennobled her, she has materially heightened his in- 
fluence and importance. 

It only remains to conduct Alberic and May to the altar. 
Preparations for the marriage were made as expeditiously as pos- 
sible, and cansed a busy time both at Boxgrove and Hazlemere. 
Some little delay occurred, since it was arranged that the 

iage of Oswald with Jessie Brooke should take place on the 
same day. 

At last, however, all preliminary arrangements were com- 
pee. The settlements were made, and were entirely satis- 

actory to those principally concerned. Mr. Thornton behaved 
very liberally to his grandson, and settled upon the young lady, 
— Oswald had chosen, a sum equal to that given her by her 
ather. 

The two marriages were celebrated, under the most auspicious 
circumstances, at Wootton Church—the ceremonies being per- 
formed by the vicar. 

Bright. sunshine gladdened the hearts of those collected 
in the precincts of the ancient fabric to witness the arrival 
of the wedding parties. All the bridesmaids were extremely 
pretty, and charmingly dressed, and Jessie Brooke looked remark- 
ably well, but an irrepressible murmur of admiration burst 
from the throng as May stepped from the carriage, and was led 
by her father towards the antique porch, along a path strewn 
with flowers. 


How exquisitely beautiful she looked in her bridal attire! 
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And her beauty was of a kind to produce the greatest 
effect upon thosg-who pressed forward to gaze upon her. They 
were charmed by the sweetness of her looks, as well as by 
her rare loveliness. Audible wishes for her happiness in her 
married life accompanied her in her progress. | 

Amid these expressions of heartfelt interest, which could not 
fail to move her, she entered the sacred building, and, still led by 
her father, Yaga along the crowded aisle—crowded with kindl 
— e altar, where a large assemblage was already col- 

A wedding in a country church is always a pretty sigh 
if there is ‘any interest in the brid sal bade, wn the 
double wedding we are now describing formed one of the prettiest 
pictures imaginable. 

No handsomer couple than Alberic and May ever knelt before 
the altar; and our stalwart friend Oswald and his fair young 
bride were also noticeable for their good looks. A bevy of as 
lovely bridesmaids as could well be brought together surrounded 
them. Among the principal figures was Mr. Radcliffe, who 
stood beside his daughter, and who seemed much affected. Near 
him was Mrs. Radcliffe. On the other side were Mrs, Woodcot 
and Mr. Thornton. But by far the most striking perso in 
the group was Colonel Delacombe, whose tall, thin, Asta to 
towered above those around him. 

As the newly-married couples returned to the carriages that 
were waiting for them at the gates, amid the joyous pealing of 
the bells, there was quite a tumult in the churchyard. Alberic 
then came in for his share of admiration, and everybody declared 
that he was worthy of his lovely bride. 

There were great festivities that day at Hazlemere. The 
wedding-breakfast was splendid, the long table being decorated 
with flowers and choicest fruit. There was the usual speech- 
making, by far the best speech being made by the worthy vicar. 

After the repast, a couple of carriages, each having four 
horses, drew up near the hall-door. In the foremost Alberic and 
his bride set out for Tunbridge Wells, en route for Como; while 
the other conveyed Oswald and his bride to Dorking, whence 
they intended to proceed to Scotland. ! 

After a delicious sojourn of a couple of months at Bellagio, 
Alberic and his wife returned to Boxgrove. 

Though they had never tired of the scenery of the lovely 
Italian jake, they were not sorry to get back. Boxgrove had 


charms for them that no other place could offer, and they would 
not quit it again during the ensuing winter or spring, though 
tempted by repeated invitations from the Marquis and M 

ness of Hartlepool. 
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W’Enbop. 


LitTLE more has to be recorded. 

The Radcliffes still reside at Hazlemere, which is kept up as 
well as ever. Mr. Radcliffe is not quite so active as he a to 
be, but otherwise in good case. Mrs. Radcliffe still describes 
herself as an invalid. 

Mrs. Woodcot has left Boxgrove, and resides with Oswald 
and his wife in the neighbourhood of Chester, where grandpapa 
has bought them a very pretty place. 

Mr. Thornton himself, who is still very <—s and can get 
through a bottle of port after dinner without feeling any incon- 
venience from it next morning, passes his time between Hazle- 
mere and Boxgrove, though he sometimes pays a visit to his 
grandson. 

Colonel Delacombe, we regret to say, is gone. He died in 
India, whither he had Rood. 

The most important change remains to be mentioned. By 
the influence of the Marquis of Hartlepool, and in consideration 
of the large landed property he has derived by his marriage, 
our fortunate hero has been elevated to the dignity of a baronet, 
and has assumed the name of the ancient family to which he 
belongs on his mother’s side. He is now Sim ALBERic DELA- 
COMBE ILMINSTER, Bart., of Boxgrove. 


END OF HILARY ST. IVES. 
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MARIA’S WEDDING. 
FROM THE DANISH. 
By Mrs. BusHeBy. 


I, 


“ WILL you tell us this evening the story of the man with the 
blue beard, aunty?” said little Gitté, se herself on her pretty 
Aunt Maria’s lap, while her little brother Hans sat down on a stool 
at her feet. 

“But if I tell that story, you must not be frightened, Gitté,” 
replied Maria, passing her hand lovingly over her little niece’s long, 
nut-brown locks. “And you must sit quietly on your stool, Hans, 
“4 we get lights, a your mamma comes in to drink tea 
with us.” 

“But is it not only a story?’ asked Gitté. “ Surely nobody has 
an ugly blue beard.” 

“ And nobody can murder their wives now, like Blue Beard, 
can they, aunt?” asked Hans. 

“Qh! it is only a story, dear children,” replied Maria, “ and 
there are no such men in the world now-a-days, at least. But 
hark! some one is knocking at the door; it must be Herr Hind, 
and we shall have to put off the story till to-morrow.” 

Thereupon Aunt Maria set little Gitté down, and went to open 
the door. 

“That disagreeable Herr Hind,” the children muttered to each 
other, “always comes to disturb us when we are sitting so com- 
fortably here in the twilight, and just going to listen to a story.” 

“ Good evening, my lovely raconteuse” said Herr Hind, as he 
kissed Maria’s hand on entering the room; “so you are sitting 
here again, wrapped up in the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ with the little 
ones. Don’t let me disturb you. I shall be delighted to place 
myself at your feet, if little Res will let me share his stool, and 

it the sweet tones of your enchanting voice to entice me also 
into the children’s met oS or paradise.” 

So saying, he pressed Maria’s hand in the friendly obscurity of 
twilight, and she felt her cheeks glowing. 

as i shall go and bring a light,” she said, hurriedly, as she went 
towards the door; “it is so dark here one can’t see one’s hand 
before one.” 

“ What has your Aunt Maria been telling you, little ones, this 
evening?” asked Herr Hind, patting the children’s cheeks in 
Maria’s absence. 
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“Nothing at all,” replied Gitté, moving away from him. “ You 
always come just when she is going to tell us the story of Blue 
“It was he who murdered his wives,” said Hans, as if giving a 
iece of important information. “But it is only a romance, you 
ow; there are no such men in the world—at least, not now.” 

Maria came back with the lighted candles, and asked anxiously, 
as she glanced at Herr Hind: 

“ Are you not well this evening? You look so very pale.” 

“T have a headache,” he replied, drawing his hand across his 
brow. “ Have the kindness to put the candles a little further back 
on the table; there will not be such a glare then. Is your sister 
at home?’ he asked, clearing his throat. “Has she had no news 
lately from the captain? It must be very trying to an affectionate 
wife to be left long in uncertainty about her husband’s health and 
movements. I am anxious to see him, and to make his acquaint- 
ance. He stands in the place of a father to you, and that gives 
him afclaim to my highest respect, and increases my wish to be- 
come acquainted with him.” 

Maria observed his significant look, and blushed deeply. She 
led the conversation quickly to the lives of sailors in general, and 
praised their courage and boldness under danger, and their animated, 
pleasant manners. 

“Tt is seldom, however, that a sailor is a faithful lover,” re- 
marked Herr Hind. “Though he is personally unknown to me, 
I believe your brother-in-law is an exception to this rule; but 
sailors have generally a sweetheart on every shore. When he goes 
to sea, he has the consolation of thinking that wives and children 
are weeping on his account in all quarters of the world.” 

“It is not a profession to jest about,” said Maria. “ Whenever 
there is a storm during the night, I can get no rest until morning, 
and my sister has assured me that she has had no warning ; for I 
have often heard that when a sailor perishes at sea, he always takes 
leave of those who are dearest to him in their dreams, or in some 
other mysterious manner.” 

“Charming dreamer!” exclaimed Herr Hind. “ If your super- 
stition were not so becoming to you, I would do my best to 
combat it.” 

“Do you really think, then, that warnings and apparitions are 
merely the creations of superstitious fancy?’ asked Maria. 

“Undoubtedly !” 

“Take care, Herr Hind, that conviction does not force itself upon 
you some day. ‘This often befalls those who doubt the most.” 

“Qh! you would make me afraid of my own shadow,” he re- 
plied, laughing. “ But I have neither liking nor enough of imagi- 
nation for these wild ideas, and those who do not believe in super- 
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natural events can haye.no fear of them. As poetical fictions, I 
take great pleasure in hearing of these chimeras, and indeed I have 

from my childhood a tolerably large supply of them, 
which I may offer for your amusement when we have nothing 
more interesting to speak of.” 

“Qh! there is nothing I should like better. Do, Herr Hind, 
tell us some of them now. Your last story about the remarkable 
and unfortunate robber made a great impression upon me, and had 
I been in his bride’s place—— 

“ Perhaps you would not have forsaken him ?” 

“ No, I would not; he was too faithful for that, although he was 
such a dreadful creature. But I prefer ghost-stories. Do, pray, 
tell us some of the most frightful you know. However, I must re- 
quest that you will not at the end of your stories set about explain- 
ing them in a natural manner, attributing to rats and mice what I 
believed to be caused by spectres or supernatural beings. I can’t 
bear such solutions.” 

“ What a courageous creature youare! You are not at all afraid 
of horrors, and wish to have real ghost-stories; but I cannot 
entertain you with these, for I cannot accept anything as positively 
true arhich has not happened to myself.” 

“ What! neither as likely, nor possible?” 

“No, for sound reason forbids any such belief; nor have you 
yourself any more than a poetical faith in such things, beautiful 
Maria! For surely you have not beheld anything which you can 
rationally call supernatural ?” 

“That is not necessary to strengthen my belief. I have no fear, 
however, in respect to these matters.” 

“Perhaps you also believe in people who have double appear- 
ances?” asked Herr Hind, smiling. 

“IT do not know what to think on this subject; it seems to me 
almost too strange a one.” 

“ Would you not be terrified if you were to take a flitting 
shadow for one of your best friends?” 

“Tf it were the shadow of one to whom I was sincerely attached, 
I do not think I should be afraid of it. It would be a strong 
proof to me that the spirit can be where it will, and I should have 
no fear of a good and beloved spirit.” 

“ But you must believe this to be impossible,” continued Herr 
Hind, “else you could not be certain that it is I who am standing 
before you at this moment, especially as those in my castle at 
home are resolved to fancy that Fiend two beings.” 


“Good Heavens! How you terrify me!” cried Maria, looking 


much alarmed. . 
At that moment the door opened, and her sister entered the 


room. When she saw Herr Hind there with her sister and her 
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children, the smile which was on her lips as she came in faded 
away, and the very cold manner in which she returned the gentle- 
man’s greeting plainly evinced that he was not welcome there. 
Maria was much distressed at this, and sought to conceal her 
annoyance at her sister’s stiffness by ringing for the servant to 
bring in the tea things. 

But the stiffness did not last long, for Herr Hind immediately 
took pains to make himself agreeable to the lady of the house ; 
without seeming to flatter, he had a pleasing way of paying com- 
pliments, which seldom failed to make a good impression. He was 
a handsome young man with flashing brown eyes, dark eyebrows, 
and a thick, dark beard. In order to divert his thoughts from the 
death of his young wife, he had recently quitted his property in 
Jutland, and proposed spending some months in the mom where 
he had already become acquainted with some families of high 


— . 
hrough a gentleman, who was Maria’s guardian, he had ob- 
tained an introduction to Captain S.’s house, and already his 
extremely pleasing manner had made a great impression upon the 
heart of the fair Maria. Her sister had observed this, and, with a 
strange presentiment of evil, had often sought to lessen the effect 
rl by his frequent visits; and when alone with Maria, she 
had always something to say against his apparently agreeable 
manners and charming countenance. 

The next day Maria sat with her embroidery frame at the 
window, where she could look down from the second story to the 
street beneath, where Herr Hind had recently passed, and had 
bowed to her. 

“A clever man is that Herr Hind,” said her sister. ‘“ His 
exterior is pleasing, and he has always something complimentary 
to say; still his smile is not agreeable, and there is something 
strange in the expression of his mouth which, even in the midst 
of the liveliest conversation, never leaves it. Moreover, the man 
who has so lately lost his first love, and would already enter into a 
new engagement before the first wife is cold in her grave, and for 
whom he still wears mourning, is not to be trusted, and I wonder 
much, Maria, that you have not better, and more just, ideas of 
love and fidelity to permit the attentions of such a man, and 
actually to find them agreeable.” 

“T have said the same thing to myself, dear sister,” replied Maria, 
looking down on her embroidery frame; “but whenever I see 
him, or hear him speak, I forget all that can be said against him. 
According to what he told me yesterday, his first marriage was no 
other than an unfortunate connexion, entirely planned by his late 
father, who had more at heart that his son should e a rich 


marriage than a happy one. That he sacrificed himself to please 
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his father shows what a dutifyl.son he was; and the small value 
he puts on his dearly purchased wealth shows that no sordid feel- 
ing will influence him, when he really loves.” 

“He knew, however, that you were rich before he came here, 
and he wisely made the acquaintance of your guardian even before 
he ever saw you, or got himself introduced to this house.” 

“For shame, sister! That is not a charitable thought of yours; 
if you assign improper reasons to every chance occurrence, the 
most excellent of men might become criminals in your eyes.” 

“T do not think ill of any one, dear Maria, but I only beg you 
to promise me that you will not enter into any engagement with 
Herr Hind until my husband returns, and you can consult him on 
so important a matter.” 

“Tn such a matter I can only take counsel from God and my 
own heart,” replied Maria. 

Nothing more was said on the subject that day. 

“Well, how is my beautiful ward?’ asked her guardian of 
Maria, one morning. “I do not find you looking so cheerful as 
usual, and do you care so little about your property as to leave 

apers of so much 7 eee as these tossing about on the table 
like worthless scrawls?” 

Maria did not answer her guardian. She was sitting with tears 
in her eyes at her writing-table, and was reflecting that it was some 
days since she had seen Siar Hind, and that she had heard he was 
going away next morning. 

Her sister apologised for Maria’s carelessness, and desired her to 
lock up the papers. She then skilfully, though apparently by 
chance, led the conversation to Herr Hind and his approaching 
departure, which seemed so suddenly determined on, and Maria 
became all attention. , 

“Truly a peculiar man is Herr Hind,” said the guardian, takin 
a pinch of snuff, “a very peculiar man. I do not know if 
describe him rightly, but he is quite an enthusiast, dear madam, 
full of whims, but of a very rare character and noble disposition. 
I have become his intimate friend. I must tell you he places entire 
confidence in me, and every secret of his heart he tells me.” 

“ But not to tell them again, I presume?” said the lady. 

“ Bless me!—no, dear jady' what he communicates to me is 
committed as it were to an archive——” 

“ Which is open to a whole college, doubtless. But what magic 
power does Herr Hind possess that he has been able to win you 
over to be his staunch friend and the depositary of his secrets?” 

“I beg your pardon, dear madam, but there is no magic in 
question. However, there is something interesting, something 
pathetic, about a person who is in love.” 

“He cannot be in love with you,” interrupted Fr &., 
laughing. 
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“Of course not. But, as I have told you, his is a very strange 
character, with a noble disposition, but full of whims and crotchets. 
Though he never cared for his first wife, and only married her 
from a sense of duty, you would hardly believe that he often rises 
from his warm bed during the night, and knocks his head against 
the wall in anger at himself for not having been more affectionate 
to her, and that he should think of marrying another.” 

“ Hush, hush, my good sir! Surely this is not one of the secrets 
confided to you which lies in the archive?” 

“ hatally not, dear madam; I have heard him myself, and 
seen him through a chink in the partition between his room and 
mine, for, you ct he lives in my house. But a good wife will 
drive all of these fancies out of his head.” 

“ And are you commissioned to——” 

“No, no, I don’t undertake commissions.” 

“Ts it not true that Herr Hind’s wife died very suddenly, and 
left him a large fortune?” 

“ Yes, and it is one of his absurd whims to look upon the com- 
fortable fortune itself as a misfortune. And,” continued the 
loquacious guardian, “ thence arises his determination, I believe, to 
go away at once, because he has fallen in love with a rich girl. 
But I must be off myself, for I have a good deal of business to 
attend to this morning.” 

So the talkative guardian departed. 

“ Herr Hind knows right well,” exclaimed Fru S., after a short 
silence, “to whom he confides his little secrets, but perhaps not 
who occupies the bedroom next to his; and your worthy guardian 
is about the greatest and the silliest gossip in the whole town. 
You must now prepare yourself for an agitating farewell visit, 
Maria; but should it become, as I think probable, a wooing scene, 
promise me not to give an answer before eight days. By that 
time my husband will surely have returned, and it strikes me that 
he may be able to prevent your entering into any engagement, by 
showing you this Herr Hind in his true colours.” 

“JT will not make you any such promise, sister,” said Maria, 
gravely. “ If either of us be blinded it is surely yourself. How 
deeply a full heart longs to communicate its feelings, I have expe- 
rienced within the last few days; for even to the cold and uncon- 
cerned I could almost willingly have betrayed my heart’s secret. 
You are the only one, however, who knows it. Your cautious 
and mistrustful glance sees a hidden plan and a cunning design 
where I see only heedlessness and open-hearted frankness. You 
see falsehood where I see friendly kindness, and you see a deep 
game well played, or perhaps something worse, where I see the 


natural manifestation of a feeling and refined soul’s scruples and 
inward struggles.” | 
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“Once more I implore of you,” said her sister, sadly, “ by our 
ceparted mother’s last hhouts; ‘ot to give hini 4 final taewer for 
three days 

Maria started at her sister’s si ity, and had just opened her 
li se ochanmas had SAe tee at the does, and Herr 

ind himself walked in.” 

“ Excuse me,” he said, “if I come at an imconvenient moment.” 

A stiff bow of the head was all the answer he received from the 
mistress of the house, and Maria was too much confused and too 
uneasy to be able to utter a word. 

“T perceive,” he continued, “that my visits latterly have been 
looked upon as intrusive, and I am anxious not to leave a bad im- 
pression on, or to be misunderstood by a family for whom I have 
so much esteem. This is the last time I shall enter a house which 
can never be forgotten by me, for to-morrow I leave Copenhagen, 
and I should wish to carry with me, if nothing else, the assurance of 

our friendly feelings towards me. I have but one request to make 
fore I leave you—one last request—and that is, that Miss 
Maria will grant me a moment’s conversation without a witness.” 

“* My sister has no secrets from me,” said Fru §., with evident 
annoyance. 

“But I beg of you, sister,” cried Maria, “to agree to Herr 
Hind’s wish. I do not see any reason for refusing his request.” 

“Very well, then, Maria, I will go,” replied her sister, in a 
faltering tone; “ but,” she whispered to her as she was about to 
leave the room, “remember what our mother said to you when she 
was dying—remember !” 

Maria turned pale, and laid hold of a chair to prevent herself 
from sinking to the ground. 

“ How has your sister managed to frighten you so dreadfully?” 
asked Herr Hind, anxiously. “ Are afraid to be alone with 
me for a few minutes? How have I become so hateful in your 
eyes?” : 

"% You find me very much out of spirits. I cannot explain to 
you why,” replied Maria, seating herself. “That I am not afraid 
of being alone with you, and do not receive you unwillingly, you 
have had opportunities enough of remarking. But what can you 
have to say to me that my sister may not hear?” 

“ Have you never guessed what it is, beautiful Maria? Or have 
I s0 entirely deceived myself, that a voice in your own heart speaks 
kindly and sympathisingly of me, in spite of the hostile demon 
which stands so coldly and mercilessly between us, and seeks to 
paint me in the darkest colours to you?” 

“T do not understand you. even my sister mistakes your 
character, neither she nor any one else could possibly imbue me 
with the slightest thought disadvantageous to you. 
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fight hearted, I am not pre she | he said. Ke not 
ortunate man whi perhaps you consider me, 
ag life is not free from blame. 

life is so?” she replied, mildly. “But, whatever it is 
that troubles you, confide it to a sympathising friend, and you will 
find some comfort.” 

“T had fancied that I had found such a sympathising soul,” he 
continued, with increasing warmth—“a soul that was capable of 
understanding me, and feeling for me; one who in the intimate 
and confidential intercourse of daily life would cheer me with her 
sweet serene smile; but I have deceived myself, and I see that I 
must bear my burden alone.” 

“Nay, speak, for Heaven’s sake! You are not indifferent to 
me, my heart denies this, and your peace of mind is as dear to me 
as my own.” 

“Dare I trust to this assurance? Will you not condemn me 
when you hear what I can no longer conceal from you? There 
are situations in life, there are combinations of occurrences and 
moods where will and necessity are at variance, and the inevitable 
is fulfilled before the soul knows its own purpose. Yes, you must 
know it; but do not blame tooseverely. Ihave...Iam.. .” 
He stopped, and regarded Maria with a searching look; then he 
hurried on: “ Yes, I will dare to tell you; I feel constrained to tell 
you.” Again he stopped, while he seized her hand. “I must 
pronounce the terrible words,” he continued. “I....ILlama 
murderer !” 

Maria sank back in a fainting fit, and remained for some little 
time in a state of unconsciousness. When she opened her eyes she 
found herself in his arms, but she escaped from them with a look 
of intense fear, and was about to leave the room, when he stopped 
her, and besought her by all that was holy to remain and hear 
what more he had to say. 

“ By my coldness,” he continued, in a more quiet tone, and after 
having given Maria time to recover herself, “by my insurmount- 
able aversion to feigning a love that I did not feel, by my blind- 
ness towards the amiable qualities of a wife who had not been 
bound to me through my heart’s free choice, by all this I shortened 
her - _ or a te oa clung gion — an incon- 
ceivable tho ways unrequi ion. See, on this account 
I must reap n nedit as her neienes, notwithstanding my 
compassionate forbearance towards the unfortunate woman. Never 
before did I know that real love, which in a well-assorted connexion 
might become the source of a whole lifetime of happiness. There- 
fore I stand now almost as a criminal before the eyes of the 

irming girl who has taught me to understand that depth of 
passion in all its timid and hopeless intensity.” 
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“What do you cay? exclaimed Maria; and her pale cheeks 
regained their colour, and her eyes sparkled with renewed happi- 
ness, “Ts it thus you in ee ge an unfortunate occurrence, and 


accuse yourself of a frightful crime, with which your too con- 
scientious spirit had nothing to do?” 

“Oh! do not seek to excuse that for which I can never forgive 
myself,” he said. “I cannot be blameless in your eyes; but that 
you are able to conceive the feeling which has led me to confess 
my faults to you, is a comfort for which I had not dared to hope. 
Your compassion is the most to which my unhappy heart now 
aspires, and if I may leave you with the pleasing thought that 
there exists one being in this world who will kindly pray for me 
at the hour of my death, I have nothing more to ask of this world’s 
joys or blessings.” 

Much moved by his words, Maria seized his hand, and gazed at 
him with loving, tearful eyes. 

“Let these tears tell you what I have not words to express!” 
she exclaimed; and he sank, as if overpowered by happiness, at 
her feet, and poured out his love in the warmest and most glow- 
ing terms. 

Then Maria remembered her sister’s earnest entreaty that she 
should not give an answer to any offer under three days, if an offer 
were made to her. The recollection, too, of her mother’s last 
words came as a warning voice to her soul. 

“You have taken me by surprise, Herr Hind,” she said, as if 
frightened by his vehemence. “ Leave me for the present, and in 
three days you shall hear my decision.” 

“How!” cried Herr Hind, rising to his feet, and becoming 
very pale. “It was not Maria who spoke thus—it was a strange, 
a hostile voice which passed through her lips; it sounded to me 
like a message from the dead, announcing to me my destruction. 
Within three days you must be mine, or never !” 

“ Your emotion is incomprehensible to me,” said Maria, “ and 
this extraordinary warmth alarms me. If you think that what I 
now feel for you will not last for three days, how can you imagine 
that such feelings will ensure you the happiness of a whole life? 
After what I have so recently confessed, you must surely believe 
me; how then can the delay of a few days be of any consequence? 
Especially when I tell you that it is not on my own account, for 
my mind is made up, but that my family urge me to——” 

“To kill me!” interrupted the strange suitor. “ Within three 
days you must be mine or never; within three days your brother- 
in-law will have returned, and he will leave no stone unturned to 
break off our engagement.” 7 

“ How do you know that?” asked Maria, starting. , 

“T know it as well as if it had already taken place. He is at 
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present at Helsingborg, where affairs of some importance detain 
him. Your sister has written to him there, and from his answer, 
which I read before it came into her hands, I have discovered how 
determined they both are to prevent our marriage. Enemies, 
whom I do not know, must have blackened me in the eyes of 
your family, and have brought accusations against me, which, 
though they do not openly declare to the world, are powerful 
enough to separate us for ever.” 

“What accusations? For Heaven’s sake tell me; what are 
they ?” 

“ ‘What I have only a few minutes ago communicated to you; 
my conduct to the unfortunate woman, whose early death I sin- 
cerely deplore, and in a certain degree can attribute to myself, as 
a sad but involuntary fault. That painful shadow in my life, for 
which I can scarcely entirely forgive myself, and which only your 
love and your kindness can drive away, a demoniacal enemy would 
convert into a life-long tyrant. They will say that my very coun- 
tenance expresses evil dispositions which should frighten and dis- 
gust you; they will accuse me of the actual guilt, of which, in 
moments of overstrained remorse, I have accused myself; you 
know now the darkest part of my life, and yet you have not deemed 
me unworthy of your sympathy and your Jove.” 

“But have you really made yourself acquainted with the con- 
tents of my sister’s letters?” 

“T knew she was my enemy, and as my last hope was in ques- 
tion, that must be my excuse.” 

“ And therefore it is right that I should wait until my brother- 
in-law’s return; what my sister’s advice could not hinder, it is not 
likely that Ais dictatorial language can forbid. Apparently it has 
been determined to separate us, even before we had entered into an 
engagement, but why? Tell me what you think can be the 
motive for such an abominable conspiracy ?” 

“ Remember how you are placed in regard to your inheritance 
from your mother; take into consideration your brother-in-law’s 
il-luck, and all his losses on his last voyage—though just those 
very circumstances, which I almost hope have reduced your 
fortune, are welcome to me, for they must prove that it is not the 
paltry idea of money which influences me, but the choice of my 

eart. The bare supposition of pecuniary motives would have 
taken from me all courage to have asked your hand.” 

“ Shocking !” exclaimed Maria, in a state of great excitement. 
“Tt is all clear to me now; I am to be sacrificed to petty mone 
calculations. Hence arise such anxious solicitude to keep me wit 
them; such suspicions of one who comes as a suitor to me; such 
warnings against him! My own family stand like cunning traitors 
around me; and you, most noble of men, you, who are the only 
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one to snatch me from their selfish snares, they describe to me as 
a devil, to induce me to turn from you in ge Well, there is 
my hand, I believe you, and I love you. Take me to the altar at 
any moment you please, and I shall be yours!” 

“Oh, now I am overwhelmed with happiness!” cried Herr 
Hind, and Maria sank into his arms. “Tell what you have deter- 
mined on to your sister, but,” he added, “ conceal from her what 
I have just confided to you. I go to make the necessary arrange- 
ments, and to-morrow I shall come for my beloved bride.” 

He disappeared as he uttered these words, and Maria then per- 
ceived that she had a splendid ring on her finger. It seemed to her 
to be all a dream, when her sister aad te room, and looked 
in dismay at the embarrassed bride, who was standing silent and 
— gazing at the sparkling diamond ring. 

“So that has happened which I feared so dreadfully,” exclaimed 
her sister. “His smooth false tongue has deceived you, and 
wheedled you into giving that unfortunate consent. But take it 
back, Maria, oh, take it back! and return to him that false shining 
ring which binds you to one of the most wily of the sons of 
darkness.” 

“No, sister,” replied Maria, calmly, “ my heart has not deceived 
me in regard to him; but you were right, I have been blinded in 
the past, and I only now understand my mother’s last words— 
namely, beware of the person who is dearest to your heart. That 
person who was dearest to me shall no longer sacrifice me to selfish 
and trifling considerations. Please to speak respectfully of my 
bridegroom, and seek no longer to blacken to me the character of 
the man to whom to-morrow I shall give my hand in the presence 
of the Almighty.” 

“‘ Has he indeed drawn you thus far into his fatal web? Has 
he contrived to make you suspicious of your family and your 
friends, and taken every support from you, that you may the more 
willingly throw yourself into his arms? With wonderful cunning 
he has spread his net, and your bewildered heart cannot become 
free again. Is it your positive determination to marry him to- 
morrow ?” ; 

“No one can prevent me from doing so. I will not enter into 
a useless and unkind strife with the man to whom I have given 
my heart willingly.” iat ee 

“Then may the Almighty grant you his blessing!” replied her 
sister, embracing Maria affectionately. “ May you_never have 
cause to repent not having listened to my advice! It is too late 
now to change your purpose, and you shall now see that I have 
not ceased to be your sister and your friend. Of course your 
wedding must take place at my house, and I shall make the best 
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arrangements that the time allows, and do all I can to please you 
and make your wedding-day a happy day to you.” Aa Ame 
“ Sister, your conduct is inexplicable to me,” replied Maria, as 
she her tek heart, = a the “yer 
e pretty passed a sleepless night amidst many doubts 
and anxieties. She thought over her happy life in veh sister's 
and brother-in-law’s house, where she had resided since the death 
of her mother, and the ae proofs of kindness and affection she 
had received from both. The suspicions against them which had 
arisen in her mind seemed to fade from it as she recalled the past 
to her recollection. She thought of her very short acquaintance 
with Herr Hind, whose manners and address she had found so 
— from the first time she saw him. She had found him 
gay and lively in conversation, and would have believed that he 
was of a very cheerful disposition had he not himself informed 
her that such was not his natural and real character. She per- 
ceived that he was somewhat of an enthusiast, a visionary, and 
itied the melancholy caused by his scruples of conscience, and 
is self-accusations, so disproportionate to the extent of his blame 
in regard to the unfortunate lady whose fate otcasioned them. 
These manifestations of a sensitive heart, which could not forgive 
itself, for what she so willingly forgave in him, inspired her with 
the pleasing assurance that she was his first love, and that he had 
never entertained any tender feeling for his young and perhaps 
too exacting wife. She admitted to herself that there was some- 
thing twofold in his character which alarmed her; but then again 
she reflected how heart and judgment were often at war within 
herself; and how, in moments of excitement, she could be carried 
away herself by what the calmer voice of reason would reject as 
dreams of a bewildered imagination. She now found in her 
bridegroom some sympathy and similarity to her own disposition, 
which to her promised that intimate union of souls which was the 
best pledge of future happiness. To no other man could she have 


given so much love or so much confidence. 
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